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CHAPTER VI. 


MISS ADA STANLEY. 


S SMITH was lounging over his breakfast on Thursday 
NN morning, he took down a card from his mantelpiece, 

¥y which informed him that Mrs. Bailey would be at home 
RAGLAN at eight o'clock that evening, the 23rd of June. 

As he glanced at the date he ejaculated: “ By Jove, how odd! 
Ten years ago this night I proposed to Constance Fitzarthur.” Then, 
as he leant back in his easy chair, strange visions floated before his 
eyes ; for he thought of what his life might have been if it had been 
spent with her. 

He saw himself in the House again, addressing crowded benches 
on a great question ; and once more he seemed to hear the echoes 
of long-forgotten cheers. Returning to his home, a little worn, 
perhaps, with party strife—he saw a bright face spring to meet him ; 
white arms twine round him, and a sweet voice whisper, “ Did you 
speak ? I know they cheered you. Did you divide?”—The voice of 
one whose highest privilege it seemed to be allowed to share with 
him the troubles of the day. Then came the dream of leisure hours. 
They stood together on the narrow border of a rocky bay—the great 
sea rippling at their feet, and children sporting round them. 

The tears had gathered in St. Patrick’s eyes ere the last vision 
vanished. 


Turning from the “ might have been” to the reality, he thought 
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of his days of strange travel and wild adventure; of his scheme 
since his return to England, and its success. And lastly, how little he 
valued that success now that it was obtained. 

He began to be bored by the brilliant circle which he had taken so 
much trouble to gather round him at the Grange. He longed for a 
change. It had become a favourite amusement with him to disguise 
himself as compietely as possible, and to wander about London in 
search of adventures. He was on one of these expeditions when he 
met Bailey. It will, perhaps, be remembered that the mere description 
of his appearance excited the aristocratic prejudices of Mr. Miffkins. 

Smith had taken rather a fancy to Bailey, though his original 
reason for making the acquaintance was simply that he thought it 
would give him an opportunity for observing some phases of society 
with which he was unacquainted. Since his return to England he 
had made a point of never going to parties, and he would not have 
gone to one in his own set now on any account; but he thought that 
Mrs. Bailey’s entertainment would be a new sensation. ' 

Smith was not a man to allow mournful reflections to oppress him 
long ; so when his eyes rested upon the card again he said, with a 
half laugh,— 

“ My re-entrance into the atmosphere of a respectable ball-room 
to-night will seem like an omen. fF shall begin to be nervous. I 
wonder what time I ought to go. I wonder what time people do go 
to balls in Uttoxeter Square ; I wish I had asked Bailey. The card 
says eight o'clock. I suppose eleven will be time enough. I don’t 
know, though. If I go late all the pretty girls will be engaged, the 
flirtations for the evening will have commenced, and I shall be sold. 
No; as I am going, I will proceed the entire animal, as George 
would say—no offence to Uttoxeter Square. I will be there at eight, 
as the clock strikes.” 

And being an old ‘traveller, he took down a new map and pro- 
ceeded to search for Uttoxeter Square. 

After a severe course of geographica} study, he came to the con- 
clusion that the safest plan would be to drive his own cab to the 
Angel, and to take a Hansom from that celebrated hostelrie. 

Accordingly, at ten minutes past eight that evening, Mr. St. Patrick 
Smith achieved a most footman-like rap at the door of No. 13. 

He was admitted by an individual whose white tie and suit of rusty 
black belonged unmistakeably to the genus “ Wait-arr.” 

Smith was shown up-stairs into a good-sized drawing-room, which 
opened into another of smaller dimensions. They had both evidently 
been cleared for dancing.’ 
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“ This is jolly, certainly,” said Smith, when he discovered that they 
were unoccupied; “ nobody come—not even the family. I have 
distinguished myself nicely. I dare say the girls are abusing me be- 
cause now they will have to hurry their back hair on my account— 
speculating what fool can have come at this unseasonable hour ; all 
calling for the lady’s maid at once to hook and eye them. Sfe will 
have a nice time of it for the next ten minutes. I will be hanged if 
I ever go anywhere again before twelve o’clock.” 

Smith had not observed that there was a small conservatory 
beyond the second drawing-room. 

As he lounged up the room, talking to himself in a perfectly 
audible voice, the prettiest little blonde head imaginable was ‘sud- 
denly popped round the corner of the conservatory. 

As a pair of laughing blue eyes met his, with a presence of mind 
worthy of Charles Mathews, Smith said,— 

“T retract my last observation.” Then, bowing, he said, “As 
your servant did not announce me, allow me to introduce myself. 
My name is St. Patrick Smith. I presume I have the honour: of 
addressing Miss Bailey ?” 

“ No,” said the young lady ; “ my name is Stanley. Moreover, I 
regret to inform you that there are no Misses Bailey ; so that the 
amusing theory I heard you constructing falls to the ground.. You 
will be glad, however, to hear, that there is no one who could be-dis- 
composed by your knock except Mrs. Bailey, and, most fortunately, 
she wears caps.” 

“If she knows how admirably she is represented, I am sure she 
will not hurry herself,” said Smith, 

‘Will you take some tea?” 

For Miss Stanley was presiding over a tea table which had been 
ingeniously wedged into the conservatory, so as to be invisible from 
the further end of the room. 

Smith accepted the offer, and sat down /éfe-a-té/e with his new 
acquaintance, trying to remember at the same moment on what 
occasion he had tasted tea last. His next reflection was whether the 
young lady opposite to him was an average specimen of the produc- 
tions of Uttoxeter Square and its environs. 

It has been mentioned that Miss Ada Stanley was a blonde. She 
had those deep blue eyes which always mean mischief, and are 
equally destructive, whether their owner is in fun or in earnest. Her 
complexion had exactly the tint which you find in those pretty little 
pink shells you pick up on the beach at Brighton. 

Her hair was as fair as hair can be which still retains some of the 
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golden elements. It burst away from the central parting in a thou- 
sand little rippling wavelets, swept behind the small ears, and then 
flowed in one broad stream over the whitest shoulders in the world. 
At least that is what Smith said the next morning in a letter to an 
old friend in South America. 

The /é¢e-a-téte soon became very agreeable to both parties. Smith 
felt that some amende was due for his not very polite soliloquy, so 
he exerted himself to the utmost. He soon came to the conclusion 
that Miss Ada was a very agreeable girl. She was a good talker, and 
a better listener. She took a great interest in the world of literature 
and art, and she soon found that there were an immense number of 
things she wanted to know, and that Mr. Smith was the only person 
she had ever met who was able to give her the information she 
required. Accordingly she asked question after question, with that 
graceful empressement which is so fascinating in a pretty woman. 
Then she listened to all his explanations with evident delight. He 
told her who were the authors of the two most popular novels of the 
season—names not yet known to the uninitiated. Moreover, he 
described them, adding a little anecdote of each. 

To have been in the company of these gifted ones, appeared to 
Ada the height of human felicity. 

“ How clever she must be!” said Ada, alluding to a lady of whom 
Smith had just spoken. “Is she not very much admired ?” 

Smith thought that he could readily point out a young lady whom 
he admired much more. His look must have expressed as much, for 
her eyes fell before his, and the shell tint of her complexion was 
reddened by a deeper glow. 

“* Miss —— does not talk so much as you imagine,” said he, after 
a moment’s pause; “though when she does speak it is to the 
purpose. I think she likes to sit by the river’s side and to watch the 
eddies as the stream flows past ;—she seldom cares to plunge 
beneath the wave.” 

“Do you think that people can write who have not rea//y lived 
and ” 

“ Loved,” suggested Smith, supplying the word the young lady had 
not courage to add. “Oh, no; I agree with you that personal 
experience is necessary ; but I imagine that it usually precedes, and 
is seldom au courant with a great literary effort.” 

‘IT am sure I should be miserable in the society of a celebrated 
author if I thought I was being watched,” said Ada. 

This time Smith could not help replying,— 

“You would have nothing to fear if your picture was drawn in 
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faithful colours. But,” he continued, “ great artists seldom reproduce 
the portraits of individuals. Their characters are types. Look at Pen- 
dennis and Colonel Newcome, David Copperfield and Mr. Stiggins, 
Pelham and Guy Darrell, or Elsley Vavasour and Tom Thurnall.” 

The clock struck nine. The conversation had only been once 
interrupted. Mrs. Bailey came in for about two minutes, and Smith 
was presented to her. Then being a lady of an observant disposi- 
tion, she at once perceived that the young people were likely to get 
on remarkably well without her assistance ; and bethinking herself at 
the same time that some finishing touches might be imparted with 
advantage to the arrangement of the supper table, she judiciously 
withdrew. She apologised as she left the room, promising to be 
back in a few minutes. Though her absence extended to three 
quarters of an hour, it may be fairly surmised that she was forgiven. 

Ere the sound of the last stroke of nine had died away, Mr. Miff- 
kins was announced. He was struggling violently into a glove as he 
came up the room. We fear that it was not without feelings of satis- 
faction that Smith observed the glove split right across the back as 
he drew near the table. 

“I was afraid I was early,” said Miffkins, with a slight drawl. 

“You are—very,” observed Smith, with so decided an emphasis 
that Ada went off into a little fit of laughter behind her handkerchief, 
which was too small to conceal her delinquency. 

Miffkins naturally felt uncomfortable ; but it suddenly occurred to 
him that he had better get some fresh gloves at once. So he made 
an elaborate bow to Ada, and bolted. 

“ Oh!” said Ada, in a piteous tone ; “I am afraid he is offended 
and has gone away.” 

“ If you will forgive me,” said Smith, “ and I may be permitted to 
express my opinion freely and without any reserve, I should only wish 
to remark—Bravo !” 

Ada laughed again, and said that she thought he was very unkind. 

There was another knock at the door, and Smith said,— 

“TI must not neglect the opportunity my good fortune has given 
me any longer. Will you honour me for the first two dances, and 
the last two before supper ?” 

In answer to both these requests the young lady bowed assent. 

“ Unfortunately,” he continued, “ neither of them is a waltz. If 
you should have one to spare in the course of the evening, might I 
venture to hope?” 

To this the young lady did not assent, even by a bow. She only 
looked down at her fan. 
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But she did waltz with him, nevertheless ; and, moreover, they took 
an additional polka besides the four dances in the agreement. 

Smith danced every dance, and his partners thought him very 
agreeable ; but he confessed to himself that, with one exception, he 
did not care about them much. He discovered in the course of his 
conversation with Miss Stanley that she was a near neighbour and 
old friend of the Baileys, and had therefore been requested to assume 
the position of a daughter of the house for the evening. — 

As Smith looked at young Bailey, who was watching their per- 
formance during the extra waltz, and who looked rather distrait and 
by no means as lively as usual, it occurred to him that possibly that 
young gentleman might wish Miss Ada to accept a permanent en- 
gagement in the capacity before mentioned. 

He was mistaken. Whatever Richard might have wished a few 
days before, his thoughts that night were with Clara Merton ; for 
though his eyes rested on Ada Stanley, it was a darker dress and a 
taller form than hers that seemed to rush past him. The musicians 
were playing a pretty waltz, but another melody filled his ears, accom- 
panied by the ripple of waters. 

“ Almost every body I know, except the doctor and the clergyman, 
goes into the City every day,” said Ada, with reference to a theory 
of life which Smith had been propounding. “If papa did not go to 
Old Change,” she continued, “ I do not know what would become of 
him.” 

“Do you know whether your father is a director of the Ulysses. 
Insurance Company ?” inquired Smith. 

“Ves, he is,” replied Ada. ‘I remember seeing a glazed pro- 
spectus, framed like a picture, hanging up in the office, when I have 
called to bring him home.” 

Smith thought he could endure the City for a few hours if he was 
recalled from it by such an envoy. 

“T think, then,” he observed, “I have had the pleasure of meeting 
him, and shall claim an extra dance after supper on the score of old 
acquaintance.” 





CHAPTER VII. 


THE GAME OF SPECULATION. 


AsouT two years after his return to England, Smith, who was 
always searching after some new thing, had taken to speculation. 
With him it was only “ the game of speculation.” He played to win, 
because he did not like to be beaten; otherwise he cared very little 
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whether he won or lost. With such a temperament, and with natu- 
rally good judgment, he was generally successful. He was especially 
clever in selecting for investment those undertakings which were 
most likely to find favour with the public, and directly the price of the 
shares confirmed his opinion, he sold out. 

He soon got tired of speculation, however, as he did of everything 
else, and he now retained only a comparatively small number of 
shares, of which he had not been able to dispose. Amongst these 
were some in the Ulysses Insurance, of which company he had been 
nominated a director when it was first started. 

St. Patrick Smith was one of those men who always like to have a 
private secretary. He had contracted the habit during the short 
time he was in office, and had retained it ever since. 

During his days of speculation he found quite enough for that a 
gentleman to do, and now he employed him to write some of his 
private letters, and occasionally to take down in short-hand, from his 
dictation, an article which he would have been too lazy to write 
himself. 

The morning after Mrs. Bailey’s party he asked Mr. Thomson, who 
acted in this capacity for him,— 

“Have we heard anything about the Ulysses lately? Do you 
know at all how it is going on?” 

“ The last dividend you received was a year and a half ago, and 
that was only two and a half per cent. I think if you can get rid of 
the shares for anything or nothing, and withdraw your name from 
the directory, it would be as well.” Whereupon he took a bundle of 
reports and other papers. connected with the subject froma small 
pigeon-hole in his desk, and gave them to Smith. 

As St. Patrick glanced over them, he said, “I see there is to be a 
meeting on Tuesday next, at which my attendance is ‘ particularly 
requested.’ I think I shall go.” And then he proceeded to get up 
the reports with a care and an apparent interest in the subject which 
Mr. Thomson had not seen him manifest in anything for a very long 
time. 

On the day of the meeting Smith arrived at the Ulysses office 
about half an hour before the appointed time. As he lounged into 
the board room, he found it already occupied by two gentlemen. 
One of them, a stout, elderly man, was talking in a loud tone to his 
companion. He nodded to St. Patrick, saying, “Mr. Smith, I 
think,” and immediately continued :— 

“It is a great deal too bad, and I don’t care who hears me say so. 
The undertaking was a very nice little thing, and it ought to have 
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done well, sir. It was very fairly started. Why, I could have sold 
double the number of shares myself, but I looked upon it as an 
investment, sir—an investment—and it ought to be paying fifteen 
per cent. at this moment ; and it would, too, if there had been any- 
thing like fair play. But the chairman, sir, and his brother-in-law the 
secretary, and his nephew the actuary, and his son-in-law the solicitor, 
and his wife’s cousin the chief clerk, —damme, sir, they have 
swallowed the thing whole! Bolted it like a sprat, head and tail and 
backbone into the bargain. If there had been an old aunt to provide 
for, I believe they would have shoved her in as housekeeper, with a 
salary of a thousand a-year, and another five hundred for coals and 
candles.” 

“Then you consider, Mr. ——” 

* Stanley is my name, sir; and I stand by what I say.” 

“ You would consider, Mr. Stanley,” continued Smith, “that our 
expenditure has been excessive ?” 

** Excessive! Why, God bless me, sir, look here ;” and Mr. 
Stanley handed over a lithographed report of the last year’s expen- 
diture of the company. “ Look at this one item, sir. Secretary’s 
expenses in establishing country agencies, two thousand and thirteen 
pounds four shillings and three pence three farthings.” 

“T like the three farthings,” said Smith ; “ there is nothing like a 
lie with a circumstance. And you do not think that there is any 
probability that the policies we may receive through these new agents 
will be at all in proportion to the expense incurred ?” 

“Not the remotest, sir. Besides, they won’t give us the chance. 
They have got a proposal now to sell the whole thing to the Alpine 
Office for just half our paid-up capital. And the best of the joke is, 
that the greater portion of what we do get is to go as remuneration 
to the officers of the company. If that is not gobbling us up, 
why——” 

But although Mr. Stanley is an eminently respectable elderly 
gentleman, we must beg to be excused from mentioning the alter- 
native. 

“ But this cannot be done without a general meeting of the share- 
holders?” said Smith. “ Surely, they will never allow themselves to 
be plundered in this wholesale way ?” 

“ Excuse me, my dear sir,” replied Mr. Stanley ; “but you don’t 
know what shareholders are. When they begin a thing they are as 
sanguine as possible, and think they are all going to make their 
fortunes ; but if things don’t go quite smooth, they are like a flock of 
frightened sheep, and the directors drive them all together whichever 
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way they like. A hint of possible bankruptcy hoodwinks them at 
once; and if they think they will get a few pounds back, = 
grumble a little, and are satisfied.” 

“ But surely these directors must have some interest in the com- 
pany ?” said Smith. 

“They hold a certain number of shares, but then they are mixed 
up in bill transactions with the chairman ; and I have no doubt that 
some of their shares were paid for with bills they will never meet.” 

“ Any how, we can fight the question,” said Smith. 

“I have been fighting them for some time,” said Mr. Stanley ; 
“but I get so angry now, I can never say what I want.” 

“‘ Perhaps I may be able to assist you ; but to be of any use, we 
ought to have a reporter here.” 

“‘ By Jove, I never thought of that; I am afraid it is too late now 
for this meeting.” 

“T can make the attempt,” said Smith. “We have still a quarter 
of an hour. Whether I succeed or not, I will be back at three 
o'clock to assist you to the best of my ability.” 

Before Mr. Stanley could reply, Smith was down-stairs. Two 
seconds later he was plunging through the first line of vehicles, and 
in another was ensconced safely in a Hansom. 

In five minutes he was closeted with Mr. Rycroft at the Day office. 
When he entered, that gentleman was writing almost as rapidly as 
people write love letters on the stage. 

He held up his left hand for Smith not to interrupt him, indicating 
the sherry before he resumed his former position. 

St. Patrick never neglected an opportunity. Just as he had finished 
a tumbler of Amontillado, Rycroft stopped writing, and said,— 

“Spoken the barque Smith, two miles east of Charing Cross, under 
heavy sail, and apparently much out of her latitude. Excuse me for 
being nautical, but I have just finished a leader on the impropriety of 
unnecessary shipwrecks. How are you, old boy?” And they shook 
hands. 

“T want you to help me. Iam a director of the Ulysses Insurance. 
We have got a meeting to-day, and I sincerely trust there will be a 
row. I want a reporter.” 

“ When is your meeting ?” 

“Tn six minutes and a half from this time. That leaves a minute 
and a half for you to find the reporter, and five minutes for the 
journey.” 

Rycroft left the room. He came back immediately, and said,—“ I 
am afraid there is nobody we can let you have at such short notice.” 
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“Where shall I have a chance of finding anybody?” inquired 
Smith. 

“I scarcely know. But stay. You seem anxious about it. It is 
rather out of my way now ; but I don’t think I have forgotten my 
old craft. If you like to accept my assistance, I will come with you 
myself, and do my best.” 

“ Hurrah !” said Smith ; “no other arrangement could be better.” 

When they were both settled in the cab, Smith continued,—“ I 
want your help with regard to the publication as well. I suppose 
there would be no chance of your finding space for a report of our 
meeting in the Day ?” 

“JT do not know that,” replied Rycroft ; “there is a great deal of 
interest felt in the proceedings of companies just now, and if there 
should be anything of public importance in the management of your 
establishment, we will find youa place. If not, there will be no diffi- 
culty about the report appearing elsewhere.” 

As the clock struck three, St. Patrick had the pleasure of introduc- 
ing to Mr. Stanley, Mr. Rycroft, of the Day. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


AN ATTACK, AND A TRIUMPH. 


Mk. FLIck, the chairman of the Ulysses Insurance Company, had 
once been a Member of Parliament. Although this is a position of 
which any man may justly be proud, as a general rule it is one more 
productive of expense than profit. 

But the amount of capital which Mr. Flick continued to extract 
from those letters M.P. during the three years he had a right to affix 
them to his signature, and from the words “late M.P. for Sharely,” 
printed in italics beneath William Flick, Esquire, in Roman capitals, 
after that borough had ceased to return him to Parliament, would 
balance the election expenses of a great many better men. 

He had a suave manner, and when he spoke he gave additional 
effect to his words by little gestures of tender and affectionate 
appeal, somewhat resembling those of a dancing-master when in- 
itiating his lady pupils into the mysteries of the Lancers. 

At five minutes past three the chair was taken by Mr. Flick, his 
son-in-law, the solicitor to the company, seating himself at his right 
hand, and three of the directors who supported him, and who were 
the actual managers of the company, taking their places near him. 
At the bottom of the table sat Mr. Stanley, Smith, Rycroft, and 
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Mr. Jones, a director of a mild idiosyncrasy, whom Mr. Stanley had 
been endeavouring to arouse to a sense of his situation when Smith 
first arrived. 

Mr. Flick rose and smiled affectionately on Mr. Stanley, an atten- 
tion which that gentleman acknowledged by a growl ; next he gave 
a patronizing nod to Mr. Jones, which caused him to shuffle uncom- 
fortably in his chair as if he had had cold water poured down his back ; 
then he bowed more elaborately to Smith and said, “Glad to see you 
here again, Mr. Smith, we quite thought you had retired from the direc- 
tory. I do not think I have the pleasure of knowing your friend.” 

“ Mr. Rycroft, of the Day,” said Smith; “with your permission, 
Mr. Chairman, he will take some notes of our proceedings to-day.” 

“Very happy to see Mr. Rycroft, I am sure, or any gentleman 
connected with the Day,” replied Mr. Flick; “but at the same 
time, I fear he will not find anything to interest him in an under- 
taking so humble as ours.” 

It was evident, from the whispering consultation at the upper end 
of the table which followed this remark of the chairman, that the un- 
expected introduction of the “ Press” had carried dismay into the 
enemy’s camp. 

Mr. Stanley rubbed his hands with too manifest delight. 

At last the course of action was decided on, and the chairman rose 
again and said— 

“T am sorry to oppose the first proposition of a gentleman who so 
rarely honours us with a visit, but I am compelled to remind you, 
gentlemen, that the business transacted at our meetings is of a private 
nature ; there is no precedent for its being made public, and I do-not 
see any reason for departing from our usual custom on the present 
occasion.” 

“You must forget, I think, Mr. Chairman, that a proposal is to be 
brought forward to-day for winding up our affairs by transferring our 
property to another company, from whom we are to receive in return 
a sum amounting to less than half our paid up capital. I need 
scarcely suggest to you that, considering the quarter from which this 
proposal comes, and that it has already met with your approval, it 
will be our duty to investigate in a searching manner the circum- 
stances which have rendered such a course advisable, within four 
years from the time the company was started. With all due deference, 
I must state it as my decided opinion that, in an investigation of this 
kind, publicity is of the greatest assistance. I hope, Mr. Chairman, 
you will not think it necessary to take the votes of the meeting on 
such a question.” . 
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All this Mr. Rycroft carefully took down. 

Then followed another consultation in whispers. 

At last Mr. Flick rose again, and said— 

“Well, Mr. Smith, if you press the point, Mr. Rycroft can stay. I 
am sure that I have done nothing as chairman of this company of 
which I have any reason to be ashamed. It has cost me much more 
both in time and anxiety than I shall ever be repaid. We generally 
work pretty smoothly, but occasionally there are little differences of 
opinion.” (Here he looked at Mr. Stanley, who said, “ That there 
certainly are,” very audibly.) “For these,” continued Mr. Flick, 
““T have no doubt a gentleman of Mr. Rycroft’s experience will make 
allowance, so that nothing may appear to prejudice the interests of 
the shareholders.” 

Mr. Rycroft bowed. 

Then they proceeded with the business of the day. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and settled, and Mr. 
Flick made a speech of some length on the general position of the 
company’s affairs, and the proposed transfer to the Alpine Office. 
He commented on the admirable manner in which all the officials 
of the company had performed their duty, interspersing his remarks 
with pleasing anecdote of individual zeal. He spoke in the highest 
terms of the exertions of the secretary in establishing the country 
agencies, and of the zeal of the clerks in remaining until a late hour of 
the night when the pressure of business rendered it necessary. At 
the same time he regretted that, although their efforts had met with 
considerable success, yet that their expenses had somewhat exceeded 
their original estimates, while, on the other hand, the amount of 
business done, though considerable, did not quite come up to their 
expectations. Perhaps they had not all been as earnest in the cause 
as they might have been. Here he looked at Smith. Taking every- 
thing into consideration, he was of opinion that it would be advisable 
to accept the offer made them by the “ Alpine.” This arrangement 
would bring them a sum of money, which after their liabilities had 
been discharged, and a fair remuneration made to the officers of the 
company for the loss of their situations, would still enable them to 
declare a dividend of three and sixpence in the pound for the benefit 
of the shareholders. 

Mr. Lawson, another director, then rose and followed the chairman’s 
suit, concluding with a neat compliment to that gentleman, stating how 
much the company was indebted to him for his exertions in its behalf, 
and also that if all other members of the directory had done as much, 
their condition would have been better than it was at that moment. 
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Then, after a moment’s conversation with Mr. Stanley, rose Mr. 
St. Patrick Smith, and said— 

“Tn the first place, gentlemen, allow me to express my concurrence 
with Mr. Lawson in the thanks which he has rendered to the chair- 
man for his exertions on our behalf. Indeed, I doubt, gentlemen, 
whether you all know precisely everything for which the shareholders 
have tothank him. So great and so disinterested an attention has 
he paid to our affairs, that without holding a single share in the com- 
pany himself, he has attended at the office twice a week for the last 
four years, occasionally remaining for upwards of an hour at a time, 
for the paltry remuneration of five hundred a year.” 

Here Mr. Jones, the director of a mild idiosyncrasy, indulged in a 
little snorting laugh, but catching the eye of the chairman upon him, 
he retreated ignominiously behind his blotting paper. 

“And in addition to this, gentlemen,” continued Smith, “he has 
kindly induced several members of his own family to assist him in 
the management of our affairs, and I may say, in the disposal of our 
funds. His brother-in-law, our worthy secretary, undertakes the 
chief superintendence of our business for a thousand a year. His 
travelling and other expenses during the last twelve-months amount 
to more than two thousand pounds, but I only mention this inciden- 
tally. He is admirably assisted by his cousin, the chief clerk, whose 
merits are not acknowledged by his salary of seven hundred. Our 
solicitor and our actuary, who, if I am not misinformed, are also con- 
nections of the chairman, complete the happy family. That a good 
understanding is thus insured amongst our officers, I have no doubt. 
But, beautiful as family affection is in the abstract, it has become too 
expensive a luxury for the Ulysses Insurance Company to enjoy any 
longer. The talents of these gentlemen require a wider scope than 
our limited operations can afford. When I look at the copies of our 
secretary’s testimonials, furnished by influential gentlemen who have 
been connected with him in other companies-—companies, by-the-bye, 
which by an unfortunate coincidence all appear to have come to an 
untimely end ; when I look at them, taken in conjunction with the 
amount of his travelling expenses, I cannot but feel that the Ulysses 
Insurance Company is not an appropriate sphere for his exertions. 
Gentlemen, I have to propose that, instead of selling our property to 
the ‘ Alpine’ office at a ruinous loss, we should reduce our expendi- 
ture within a reasonable compass. : 

“Tn order to effect this, I should recommend that the usual notice 
should be given to the secretary, the actuary, and the chief clerk, and 
that a new secretary and chief clerk should be engaged at half the 
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salaries of the present. With an actuary I think we shall be able to 
dispense altogether. And I trust the chairman will forgive me if I 
suggest that the solicitor’s bill of costs, 1304/ 115. 3¢., should be 
taxed. With regard to salaries, I do not wish to be illiberal, and 
whenever the position of the company permits it, I shall be glad to 
see them increased up to their present standard. But I must remind 
you, gentlemen, that up to the present time they have been paid 
principally out of our capital. I admit the graceful simplicity of this 
process, but on the other hand, it is accompanied with this disadvan- 
tage, even to those who receive the money—that sooner or later it 
necessarily must come to an end.” 

Smith spoke very quietly, and with a semblance of innocence which 
heightened the effect of his satire. 

He paused as coolly as possible at the end of every sentence, to be 
sure that Rycroft had taken it all down. That gentleman was in fits 
of laughter, which he took no pains to conceal. Mr. Stanley was in 
a state of rabid delight. Mr. Jones had cast down his blotting- 
paper bulwark as being no longer of any avail. Even the directors 
of the chairman’s party smiled at Smith’s most telling points against 
the chairman. 

An awful vision floated before the mind’s eye of Mr. Flick— 
Smith’s speech transferred bodily to the city article of the Day, — 
or perhaps reproduced in a leader. He consulted with the secretary 
for a minute or two, and sent out a message to the chief clerk. Then 
he rose and said, with some dignity— 

“Gentlemen, whether I have been paid too much or too little, I 
have endeavoured to do my duty to the best of my ability. If I have 
recommended those connected with me to you, it was because I could 
answer for their zeal and intelligence. I think, therefore, that I have 
reason to complain of the attack which has been made upon me by 
a member of this board, who has never been near the place for years. 

“ After that attack, however, and the manner in which it has been 
received, there is only one course open to me—to resign my position 
as chairman. I am also requested to state, on the part of the secre- 
tary and chief clerk, that they do not wish to remain any longer where 
their services are not appreciated, and they will be glad if you can 
dispense with them at once.” And he left the room. 

There was a little confusion at his departure. But Smith, having 
commenced the business, was determined to go through with it. He 
rose at once, and said, 

*T propose that Mr Stanley take the chair.” 

He nodded to Mr. Jones, who seconded the moticn. Mr. Stanley 
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was about to take the chair, when Mr. Lawson said, “I propose that 
the late chairman’s resignation be not accepted.” This motion was 
seconded by Mr. Dobbs. 

On this point there was a tremendous discussion, The parties were 
now exactly equal. Stanley, Smith, and Jones on one side. Lawson, 
Dobbs, and a Mr. McBill on the other. There appeared no prospect 
of their coming to any decision. Everybody objected to everything. 

At last Smith said to Mr. Stanley, “Cannot we buy their shares ?” 

‘‘ Well, they hold a good many,” replied that gentleman. ' 

“I would not mind taking some, and I dare say Jones would take 
some. Under a new management they might be worth something.” 

“‘ Well,” said Smith, “you and Mr. Jones shall take as many as you 
like, and I will take the rest. You make the bargain; for you.know 
best what they are worth. I give you carte blanche.” 

This arrangement, after a great deal of haggling, Mr. Stanley suc- 
ceeded in carrying out. 

Consequently, about six o’clock, Mr. Stanley and Mr. Smith found 
themselves with the whole weight of the Ulysses Insurance Company 
on their own shoulders, for the assistance of Mr. Jones was of, no 
great value. 

“Do you feel inclined to go into the books to-night, or shall we 
have some dinner, and drink success to the new management ?” said 
Smith, “I am equal to either fortune.” 

“So I should imagine,” said Mr. Stanley, with a slight towns “I 
think I must vote for the dinner, though, and postpone further 
business until to-morrow. By-the-way, I am a family man. I have 
been expected at home long since. Will you come with me and 
dine ?—take us as we are, you know.” 

“T shall be delighted,” said Smith. 

“T dare say you live westward. I am afraid my place will be rather 
out of your way.” 

“ Not at all,” said Smith. ‘ Uttoxeter Square, Islington. Do you 
know the Baileys ?” 

“ Quite well ; they are friends and neighbours of mine. Were you 
at their ball, last night ?” 

“Yes; and had the pleasure of dancing with a Miss Stanley there.” 

“‘ My daughter Ada,” said Mr. Stanley. 

Mr. Smith did not consider it necessary to mention that the irate 
director of the Ulysses was indebted to his daughter for the assistance 
he had that day-received from his heretofore indifferent colleague. 


( Zo be continued.) 











AMONG THE PICTURES. 


Part II. 


HAVE given a few instances, taken at random, of subjects 
which suggest themselves for illustration of local, industrial, 
social, or political history. It would be easy to multiply 
% such examples, ad infinitum. Our municipal history is 
indeed only less rich than our national in subjects for the painter. 
The idea of such applications of art has as yet hardly dawned 
upon us. 

The conception of art in connection with municipal patron- 
age has not hitherto gone beyond buildings and sculpture, and 
the portraits of mayors or local magnates. But something of 
the kind here indicated is required to give largeness and dignity 
to painting in every country where the artist works chiefly for the 
pleasure of private patrons, and the adornment of private houses. 
In Italy, the Church, princes, merchant and other, religious scho/e, 
or fraternities for good works and common worship, with the munici- 
palities, supplied this public element, and the same sources of 
demand were active in Germany and the Low Countries, while they 
continued within the pale of the Romish Church. In Holland after 
it became Protestant, where art was used and regarded much as it is 
now in England, allowance being made for differences of manners 
and culture, the public element was supplied by the demand for cor- 
poration or guild pictures, intended to adorn the halls of charitable, 
festive, or patriotic associations. The founders, or “regents,” 
as the governors of Dutch alms-houses or guild-charities were 
called, and the officers of the volunteer or militia companies— 
the train-bands of Holland—were used to have themselves painted 
in one picture, often at full-length, and always life-size, and the 
Dutch towns are full of such works by such consummate masters of 
portraiture as Frank Hals* and Van der Helst,” Cuyp, Van Ravestyn, 








« His masterpieces in this kind are at Haarlem in the Hétel de Ville and the 
Oude-Mans-Huys, and in the new Town Hall at Amsterdam. 

* Whose great Archery Festival, in the same building with Rembrandt’s ‘‘ Ronde 
de Nuit,” Thackeray was disposed to prefer to that magnificent picture. 
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and others* whose very names are unknown in England, but who in 
excellence only fall short of those I have named. Rembrandt’s so- 
called “ Ronde de Nuit,” at Amsterdam, is the crowning example of 
this class ; and other fine illustrations of it are his “ ‘Tulp Lecturing to 
his Pupils on a Dead Body,” and his group of the five regents of 
the Staal-hof.¢ 

For power and dignity of portraiture, as well as largeness of style, 
mastery of effect, and command of composition, it would be vain to 
seek parallels for works like these in English art. The nearest ap- 
proach to them is in Sir Joshua Reynolds’s two groups of members 
of the Dilettante Society, now exhibited in the third collection of 
national portraits at South Kensington. But far as these pictures 
surpass all similar English portrait groups, they do not range with the 
Dutch compositions of which I have been speaking. Sir Joshua’s is 
weaker work altogether, full of charm, refinement, and finesse, but not 
so masterly as that of these Dutch painters ; nowhere giving one the 
same impression of perfect command of subject and materials. And 
yet how far Sir Joshua and his contemporaries tower above their suc- 
cessors ! It is humiliating, if instructive, to observe in the Kensington 
portrait gallery, how the balance of interest shifts as we pass from 
Reynolds and Gainsborough to the portrait-painters of this century. 
In the works of the former, it is the painter who attracts us; 
in that of the latter, it is the person painted. In the one case, 
the impression of artistic power is uppermost ; in the other, his- 
torical significance is everything. In other words, Reynolds and 
Gainsborough inspire our interest ; to their successors we bring only 
the interest inspired by the sitter. We may be certain that this 
difference in the charm of the painter’s work represents a diffe- 
rence just as marked in his power of presenting character. The 
best painter is always, it is believed, the best physiognomist. 
It is impossible, in fact, in Reynolds’s or Gainsborough’s por- 
traits to separate the power of painting from that of embodying 
character. Nor, when we come to measure the distance that sepa- 
rates the portraiture of last century from that of the present day, is it 
as if Reynolds had stood alone. Gainsborough was his superior in 
some of the most essential points of painting. He excelled him in 





© Lion, De Keyser, Bakker, are the names inscribed on remarkable group- 
pictures at Amsterdam ; Spilberg and De Jongh were other masters of great merit 
in this sort of work. 
4 Now in the museum at the Hague, but originally painted for the Anatomical 
Institute at Amsterdam. 
* No. 274 in the Amsterdam Gallery. 
Vou. I., N. S. 1868. L 
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delicacy and subtlety, especially of half-tints, in his understanding of 
the value of juxtaposition of colour, in truth of gradation and relief ; 
above all, in the power of setting his figures in air. Then there 
were Romney, and Dance, Chamberlain, Hoare, Zoffany, and others 
less known ; but all with certain qualities of strength, honesty, and 
picturesque effect, which seem to have died out in the hands of Law- 
rence and his imitators—strength and honesty, however, surviving in 
Phillips, Raeburn and his Scotch followers—and to be only slowly 
reviving in our living painters of men, while they seem still dead, for 
the most part, among our painters of women. There is no single fact 
so striking, in the comparison between 1768 and 1868, as the decline 
of portraiture. In the present exhibition there is nothing in this 
branch of art to compare with Watts’s Panizzi for power of presenta- 
tion and faithfulness to the truth. The painting might be pleasanter 
without any weakening or prettyfying. It wants transparency, and that 


_charm in the mere application and arrangement of the colours which 


belongs to the best Italian and Flemish portrait painting. But with 
all its technical shortcomings, it has so much of the essential elements 
of greatness that it seems to dwarf and vulgarise most of the portraits 
about it, even when they are as effective and clever as Mr. Rich- 
mond’s Bishop of Oxford. Besides that the bishop’s head is not true 
to the original in character or colour, superficially striking as the 
likeness is, the manner of granulating the flesh, which is observable 
in most of Mr. Richmond’s portraits this year, produces an effect of 
mechanical truth rather than of true skin texture. Such a resource 
should be used with caution, or it will be difficult to keep up the dis- 
tinctive characters of different complexions. Already in Mr. Rich- 
mond’s work of this year, though there is a marked advance in 
force and effect, there seems to be visible loss in this point. It 
is instructive to observe that the man who can give the rough fact 
of Panizzi’s face thus courageously, is the same who shows his sus- 
ceptibility to the most exquisite ideal of classic loveliness in his “ Wife 
of Pygmalion” and his grand bust of “ Clytie,” in which the inspira- 
tions of Michael Angelo and. Phidias seem to have wrought together. 

Mr. Wells’s portraits are certainly among the best of the time. His 
full length of Lord Strathmore wins most admiration by the manly 
beauty and picturesque costume, and its simplicity and good taste 
are deserving of all recognition ; but he has had a subtler and more 
difficult subject in Mr. Stansfeld, senior, and has shown rarer 
qualities, I think, in the less attractive picture. I should select as 
Sir F. Grant’s best portraits that of Tom Hills, an old Surrey hunts- 
man, and the half-length of his own daughter; of Mr. Knight’s, 
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none dwells so distinctly on the memory as a plain half-length without 
aname in the North room. Sant has regained his old gaiety of colour 
and vivacity of handling, and has never painted two more attractive 
pictures than the graceful group of Lady Scarborough and her children 
and that of Master Beavan, a roguish boy stooping to play with a 
dog. | Fashionable success, however, has not improved Mr. Sant, 
nor Mr. Weigall, whose full-length of Lady Westmoreland is unpar- 
donably careless, particularly in the child who clings to her mother’s 
dress. The fashionable painters should take example from Sir Coutts 
Lindsay, whose two full-lengths of Earl Somers and Lady Lindsay 
show the influence of appreciative study of the works of great masters 
and good schools, being sober without garishness in colour, per- 
fectly unaffected, and arranged with the best taste. 

Mr. Desanges is another beauty-painter whose cleverness has been 
perverted by fashionable popularity, but whose Mrs. Gordon of Cluny 
shows a true susceptibility to female loveliness and grace. Mr. H. W, 
Phillips has adopted a style of flesh painting waxier in texture and 
more timid in light and shade, if more delicate, than his earlier 
manner, which makes portraits so refined in expression and so true 
in likeness as his Duke of Devonshire and his Rev. Lord John 
Thynne comparatively ineffective in the exhibition. Mr. Macnee’s 
full-length of Lord Belhaven, and Mr, Macbeth’s Mrs. Romanes, 
are excellent examples of that robust and honest Scotch school of 
portrait-painting which has not yet departed from the sound road in 
which Raeburn led the way; and Mr. Lowes Dickenson’s Mr. Peabody 
has the great qualities of simplicity, unaffectedness, and truth of like- 
ness; nor do we remember a more faithful portrait of the Prince of Wales 
than Mr. Dickenson’s this year, of the Prince in hussar uniform. But 
Mr. Watts’s portraits bear one test under which the portraits I have 
been enumerating, and indeed almost all portraits of this time, fail. 
One feels that Mr. Watts’s works would hold their own in a gallery of 
noble pictures of all times, if not as respects all the technicalities of 
painting, by force of their gravity of treatment and nobleness of con- 
ception. His full length of Lord Campbell, in the Kensington gallery, 
is one of the most faithful portraits ever painted, and a good picture 
to boot. Mr. Watts rightly understands that idealization in por- 
traiture means nothing more than putting into it the truest and most 
dignified conception of the subject the painter can honestly reach to. 
The range of such idealization of course depends on the painter ; as 
his height is, such is the dignity of his work. It is to be hoped | 
that in time portrait-painting will cease to be the exclusive occupation 


of a set of painters—a practice which grew up in the decline of Italian 
L2 
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art—and that we shall have portraits by men who paint also pictures 
of invention. It is certain that all the masters who have painted por- 
traits best rejoiced to get away from them, every now and then, to 
imaginative pictures ; and that those who, having proved their capacity 
for these, have been drawn off to portraiture by its profitableness, 
soon feel the employment under present conditions irksome, and 
long to be released from it. Noble as the function of the portrait 
painter would seem, in the abstract, and on all arguable grounds, 
to be, this impatience of it, which is borne out by wide observation, 
seems to show that it involves something crippling and galling to 
the finest spirits, and that contented exclusive devotion to it shows 
either that the mind has become subdued to what it works in, that 
the artistic power is not very strong, or that the painter has by an 
effort quelled its promptings in deference to less noble motives. 

Portraiture used for many years to constitute the staple of our 
exhibitions, and. to be the sole means of livelihood for English 
painters. Gainsborough’s sitters had to make their way to his 
painting-room through a passage lined on both sides with stacks 
of his unsold landscapes and fancy subjects; Wilson starved ;* 
and even Sir Joshua, popular as he was, had a difficulty in selling his 
fancy subjects at prices not one-tenth of what they now command in 
the market. So it was with Romney. 

Now.a-days, portraiture, though it still occupies in the exhibition far 
more space than is proportioned to the interest it excites, has, thanks 
to its average quality, ceased to be attractive, except by virtue of its 
subjects. The whole field of what is called genre, which includes 
domestic incident and anecdotic history, has been brought into bear- 
ing during the last half century, and into really productive bearing 
within half the time. Its rise and popularity are contemporary with 
the spread of prose-fiction, to which kind in literature this answers in 
art. Its field is so wide and various that it gives room for every kind 
of ability, and bears fruit for every kind of taste. But it is curious 
to note how little English art as yet avails itself of contemporary 
life, and how rare it is, out of so many minds capable of embody- 
ing an incident of the past, to find one able to select what is 
capable of delightful or impressive embodiment in the present, and 
to supply the element of imagination necessary to lift what is 
familiar into the region of art. There seems to be no such want of 
this power among French, German, Dutch, and Scandinavian painters. 
Jules Breton, Millet, Edouard Frére and his followers of the school 
of Ecouen—as Duverger, Paul Soyer, Seigniac, Dargelas, Aufray, 
&c.,— Laugée, Landelle, and other French masters, have it in 
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various degrees ; Breton, by dint of a most penetrating and noble 
imagination ; Frére, by a profound sympathy with all that is sweet 
and touching in the joys and sorrows, amusements and occupations 
of humble country life. Israels in the Dutch school, and Tidemand 
and others in the Norse, seek, and seek with success, rather the 
tragedy and drama of common life than its idylls or romances. It is 
difficult to explain why we should have so few English painters to 
put alongside of these ; nor is it easy to see why this kind of subject 
becomes so often vulgarised in English hands, unless it be that our 
painters are seldom able, or seldom content, to go straight to the 
heart of their subject, and to resist the temptation to make it prettier 
than nature. But whatever may be the reason, it is certain that of 
the many pictures of humble life in our exhibitions, there are very 
few that touch the heart or appeal powerfully to the imagination. 
Hook’s pictures rarely fail to do so, in so far as heart or imagina- 
tion can be reached by great truth of outward nature with touches of 
the simplest and broadest human affections—as of sweetheart and 
lover, husband and wife, mother and child. But he makes little 
selection even among these, and often delights us by the bare 
representation of country or sea-toil in some of its picturesque 
aspects. This shows a rare and eminently pictorial power. Yet till 
Hook came to deal with actual contemporary life and nature, he 
made little or no impression. His case is surely pregnant with 
instruction. Faed is another popular favourite, who deals with 
humble folk, their cares and pleasures ; and with great cleverness as 
a painter often unites true feeling, as in this year’s picture of a 
rough father worn out by watching at the bedside of his fever- 
stricken child. This is one of the most popular pictures of the 
year, because it goes to people’s hearts. But better, because 
subtler, illustrations from this year’s pictures of the mysterious 
charm which may be breathed into subjects of the humblest kind, 
are Mr. Mason’s “ Evening Hymn,” and Mr. F. Walker's “ Va- 
grants.” Am I right in saying that no one who has seen these 
pictures can forget them? Or should I confine the remark to 
those whose hearts and imaginations the pictures have reached ; 
and are these a minority? L rather incline to think that in truly 
and finely-imagined work, which I believe Mr. Mason’s and 
Mr. Walker’s to be, there is a quality that appeals very widely, and 
finds an answer in all unsophisticated hearts—hearts that would be 
as astonished to find themselves credited with imagination, as Mr. 
Jourdain was to find he had been talking prose all his life. And I 
believe it is the quality which thus appeals in these pictures which 
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makes so many people select them for preference from all the 
pictures of the year. They speak to the heart, though in a less 
direct and less easily explicable way than Mr. Faed’s picture. 

Both are painted poems; neither of them remarkable for 
pleasantness or perfection of execution. Mr. Mason’s work, in 
parts, looks tentative, and is, both in the landscape and faces, roughly 
handled, though full of the finest subtleties of contour, and the most 
delicate sentiment of colour ; ahd Mr. Walker’s is spotty and “ touchy,” 
and throughout like the work of a man who is feeling his way in 
oil-colour, rather than a master of the material; but both possess 
qualities of feeling which make most of us comparatively indifferent 
to technical shortcomings, which are apt to be magnified by those who 
do not feel the special imaginative or intellectual charm of these pic- 
tures. For though technically these pictures are incomplete, they have 
remarkable technical merits, as well as some technical defects, and the 
merits are in the most difficult and important technical particulars. 

A little “ Breton Pastoral” by Boughton, nothing more than some 
rustic figures in a dusty lane, has the charm which flows from perfect 
unaffectedness and from simple treatment of a simple subject, with 
attention to pictorial conditions. He is an example of the good 
effects of French training. So is Mr. Calthrop, who after gaining the 
Academy gold medal, had the good sense to enter on a course of 
study in Paris, and contributes its very note-worthy first-fruits, in a 
picture of the Girondins on their way from condemnation, showing 
remarkable force of light and shade, careful composition, and nice 
discrimination of character. 

For sheer power of painting, I believe there is no English artist 
now living like Millais. He seems to have the instinct of his art in 
the highest degree, and to have cultivated it, as it were, triumphantly, 
under the influence of a bold, happy, genial temperament, which 
looks subjects, people, and difficulties in the face with the same 
pleasant confidence, and literally seems to “ go on its way rejoicing.” 
All his pictures this year testify to his various pictorial power: the 
“Stella” is especially remarkable for vigour of colour throughout, 
united with beauty and sentiment in the face; the “ Pilgrims to St. 
Paul's” is pre-eminent for force of effect, well-conceived character, 
and expression ; the “ Rosalind and Celia,” for grace, successful 
combination of the figures and the landscape, and judgment in rela- 
tive finish (I cannot for my own part feel that the details of the 
forest are unduly slighted, as many of my brother critics think) ; the 
group of the painter’s three little girls, for truth and daylight ; and 
the “Recollection of Velasquez” for effect attained at slight cost of 
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labour, but with excellent judgment in the adjustment of means to 
ends, though almost with a parade of carelessness. 

Sir Edwin Landseer still shows himself pre-eminent in power in the 
walk where he must always reign supreme. His ‘‘ Dead Stag in the 
Snow” is as fine as anything he has ever painted, and the points in 
which his method of painting is unsatisfactory are as little apparent 
as in any work of his I can remember. They are visible enough in 
his other picture of Colonel Murchison receiving the rents of his 
exiled chief, Seaforth, where the shadows are inky, the composition 
scattered and confused, and relative sizes incorrectly indicated (as in 
the colley in the left of the foreground compared with the man beside 
him). One is startled by unexpected incongruities, as in the costume 
throughout, which is that of a deer-stalking party of the present day, 
not of Highlanders of the ’45 ; and in such lesser particulars as the 
-carefully-got-up muslin chemisette of the Highland lassie who is in 
attendance on an old man in a green plaid. 

Mr. Poole’s “ Constance,” from Chaucer's Man of Lawe’s Tale, is 
one of the few examples in the exhibition of imagination inspiring a 
pathetic and poetical subject. The painting of the landscape might 
be truer; one feels some want of luminousness, some lack of motion 
in the water and play in the silvery reflection of the moon ; but, as a 
whole, the picture realises in a remarkable degree the sentiment of 
the poem. 

Mr. Leighton stands alone in his sustained aim at purity of style, 
‘expressed by delicate drawing of contours, and a smooth and finished 
elaboration of surface. ‘Art for Art’s sake” is his motto; but if 
pure form and delicate colouring in the nude, and a sweet serenity 
in keeping with the summer sea by which the nymph reclines, be 
the leading qualities of his ‘ Actzea,” his “ Ariadne” combines with 
equal purity in drawing, a pathetic sentiment as of rest after long 
weariness in the forsaken maiden, carried through the face, figure, and 
landscape, which raises the whole work into a region of art above 
that of the “ Actzea.” But in both the handling has something of 
waxiness and over-smoothness which leaves the expression of a want 
of the manliest mastery. His “ Jonathan,” however, shows that the 
daintiness approaching to effeminacy with which this painter has been 
charged, and not without justice, can be laid aside and replaced by 
manly strength of design, and dignity of colour. The bow-bearing 
boy in this picture is far and away the finest piece of thoroughly 
studied anatomy and action in the exhibition. Power as a colourist, 
and manliness of conception, are apparent in the work of Valentine 
Prinsep, a young painter whose pictures are yearly carrying out more 
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and more the high promise of his beginning. Both as a colourist 
and designer, Mr. Prinsep reaches a higher point than he has yet 
attained in the “Venetian Lovers,” little as we may relish the 
subject of a passionate adorer throwing away his fervour on a 
stony-hearted, sumptuous courtesan. There is singular sweetness 
of sentiment, and sober harmony of colour in a single figure, 
by Mr. Prinsep, of a girl reading. A knot of painters, more 
or less contemporary, of whom Mr. Calderon has advanced highest 
in academic honour, known amongst their brethren from the quarter 
where they have set up their studios as the “St. John’s Wood 
School,” and including Yeames, Wynfield, Marks, Hodgson, and 
Story, continue to show their common good qualities of thought- 
fulness in conception, sobriety and strength of colour, and unsparing 
pains in all they attempt. Among them Mr. Yeames has produced 
the most generally interesting picture,—Lady Jane Grey three days 
before her execution, beset by the exhortations of the priest Fecken- 
ham, sent to her by Mary; and Mr. Story, the most agreeable 
picture, a shy girl taking a dancing lesson, of which the most 
depreciatory thing that can be said is that it is in all its best points 
a reminiscence of De Hooghe. 

G. Leslie, the latest elected Associate, belongs to this school by 
personal association, but his sympathies are with subjects of the last 
century, whose charm depends on womanly grace and sweet domestic 
sentiment. His works always show serene and tender feeling of a 
simple kind, and he inherits no small share of the good taste of his 
excellent and accomplished father. 

A picture called “ Via vite,” by Mr. Brennan, a little-known painter 
who has hitherto worked in Italy, is notable for good solid painting, 
and for rare truth of character in the group of sordid snuffy Capu- 
chins gossiping at the door, where they wait to convoy a corpse to 
the grave. The interest of Mr. Poynter’s “Catapult” is rather 
archzological than artistic, though it is a workmanlike picture at all 
points. Legros’s “ Refectory” has a noble breadth, sobriety, and 
simplicity both of colour and expression rarely seen in English exhi- 
bition pictures, and stamps the painter as an artist of an elevated 
order, appealing to the few rather than the many. Mr. Frith’s group 
of Johnson surrounded by the world-famous figures of the Boswel- 
lian gallery, attracts less by its deftness and neatness of execution, 
than by the interest of the personages, of whom, however, the 
Johnson is too tame, smooth, and foint-device in face and dress. 
His “Sterne and the French innkeeper’s Daughter” has his charac- 
teristic quality of grace and prettiness in the female figure ; and the 
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sad wistful expression in the face of his figure of love-crazed Maria 
(from the Sentimental Journey) is very pathetic, and the most deli- 
cately conceived passage in any of Mr. Frith’s pictures this year. 
Landscape is not fairly treated either in the Academy or its exhi- 
bitions. Besides cases of inexplicable rejection such as we have 
already referred to, far too much of the best hanging-space 
allotted to this kind of work is occupied by the works of a single 
academician, and those not of a quality to repay close examination. 
Mr. Cole’s bright and pleasant pictures of Surrey corn and woodland, 
and Mr. Leader’s elaborate and faithful transcripts of country church- 
yards and water-mills, have good places. But neither of these 
painters, dexterous and honest as both are, has the divine gift of 
imagination. ‘Their pictures are deficient in mystery and suggestive- 
ness. There is more subtlety and loveliness in the landscapes of H. 
B. Davies, whose “‘Strayed Herd” last year left an impression of power 
hardly sustained by his pictures this year. In the landscape of the 
elder Linnell, no evidence of age is apparent beyond what may be 
involved in repetition ; and his sons approach their father as usual in 
manner, but too closely, indeed, for their own reputations. One is dis- 
appointed to find Grahame, the painter of the remarkable Highland 
stream in spate, of two years ago, represented only by one picture 
of a fir-wood of no great mark; and it is painful to see two such 
pictures as Mr. Dawson’s “View of Greenwich,” certainly one 
of the finest, if not the very finest picture of its class in the exhi- 
bition, and Mr. Whaite’s “ Mountain Harvest,” a powerfully con- 
ceived and finely painted representation of effects of storm and mist 
in Wales, hung over doorways, where none but those who look 
for them are likely to see them, and they most imperfectly ; 
and Mr. Brett’s “Christmas Morning, 1866,” one of those ela- 
borate pictures of sea and sky in which this keen-eyed and 
meditative painter sums up the deliberately garnered results of so 
much obstinate study and penetrating observation, placed in the 
north room at a height where it cannot be appreciated, though its 
larger truths are not beyond recognition. There is no such painting 
of waves or sky as this in these rooms, and yet, for my own part, 
I must confess, and I find others of the same mind, that far less 
studious and faithful work has often produced more impression. 
This may be the fault of the critic, not of the painter. One hears it 
said that the work has the effect rather of a map than a picture, 
as if the analysing faculty had wrought more powerfully in the 
painter, than the reproductive and synthetic. But as an exact 
recorder of beautiful and impressive facts of nature, delineated 
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with the sternest exactitude which a most keen eye and a most 
steady hand can impart to them, Mr. Brett holds the highest place 
among his brethren; and such a work as this deserved more respectful 
treatment. 

The writer had hoped when this article was begun, that it might 
have been extended to include the water-colour exhibitions—that of 
the old society most attractive this year by the figure-drawings 
of Walker, the lovely Thames subjects of A. Hunt, and Danby’s 
Welsh landscapes ; and that of the Institute, made unusually interest- 
ing by the drawings of Gallait, Rosa Bonheur, and Goodall, among its 
honorary members, and those of Hine, Mogford, D’Egville, Edmund 
Warren, and Shalders, among its regular members and associates ; 
the French and Flemish exhibition in Pall Mall, in which the most 
striking general feature is the evidence throughout of the effect of 
education in art, in giving command of all that goes to the making of 
a picture, irrespective of subject ; and such isolated exhibitions as 
those of Kaulbach’s original drawings for his series of Goethe's 
women, at 48, Pall Mall; Gustave Doré’s remarkable and singularly 
various as well as vigorous though imperfect works in the Egyptian 
Hall and the German Gallery in Bond Street ; and Mr. Holman 
Hunt’s Isabella weeping over her Pot of Basil, from Boccaccio’s 
tale. But these pictures, if noticed hereafter in Zhe Gentleman's 
Magazine, must form the subject of another and concluding article. 


Tom TAYLOR. 





OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 





I—AS THEY WERE. 


WHE grammar schools of England as we have hitherto 
known them will soon cease to exist. The educational 
system to which the middle classes owe so much 
in the past has been tried and found wanting when 

weighed with the requirements of the present age; and it is 
certain that within a very few years important changes will be 
effected in the organisation and management of our endowed 
grammar schools. Hitherto these schools have been little indepen- 
dent states of themselves—little states in which their own laws only 
held sway, their own standards only were recognised. They generally 
derived their existence from the benevolence of individuals in some 
remote age, and so long as they fulfilled the literal instructions of 
their founders, they were free to go upon their independent courses, 
and to disregard all outer opinion. This is to be changed. The 
little states are no longer to be independent little states. ‘They are 
to be Bismarked ; to be brought into subordination to outer law; 
to be tried by outer standards ; to be made branches of a great con- 
federation of learning, in whose general interests they will have to 
surrender their time-honoured “autonomy.” The proposed change 
is utterly unlike any of the grammar school reformations that have 
preceded it. Each of those reformations permitted the grammar 
schools to retain the main features of their original character, and 
perhaps it is the best argument in favour of the present more 
thorough proposals that these moderate reforms have required to 
be repeated so often, and have yet left so much to be reformed. 
The changes now proposed to be effected will be accomplished by 
legislative action, and much more attention will be paid to what it 
is presumed the founder would wish to be done with his charity did 
he live in the present age, than to the instructions given by him when 
it was impossible that he could forsee the wants of such a state of 
society as the present. Meanwhile, the time is opportune for taking 
a glance back into the past condition of these schools, and by 
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so doing preparing ourselves the better to consider the important 
questions raised by their present state. 

The English grammar school system may be said to have been 
born with the Reformation. A few schools did indeed exist prior 
to that date, and some writers incline to say that they exercised 
a considerable influence in bringing about the great religious revo- 
lution of England ; but certain it is that the Reformation was much 
more the parent than the child of the grammar school. Of the 
schools of the pre-Reformation period, a few, including Winchester, 
were important institutions; but the greater portion were mere 
chantries, in each of which a priest was paid to say masses for the 
soul of the founder, and as a necessity of his position, to teach a 
certain number of boys sufficient Latin to take the choristers’ part in 
the service. A considerable proportion of the smaller grammar 
schools now in existence had their origin in this way; for after the 
Reformation the saying of masses, which was intended to be the 
chief duty of the priest or master, was dropped, and the teaching 
which was intended to be a secondary duty, became the chief and 
only one. 

A great many of the schools attached to monasteries fell with 
the religious houses, and the immediate effect of the Reforma- 
tion was rather to deprive the public of the means of education 
than to supply them. Henry VIII. was too busy pulling down to 
be able to build up much; and when Edward VI. came to the 
throne, he found himself in possession of great revenues that right- 
fully belonged to schools, accidentally suppressed along with the 
monasteries to which they were attached. It is clear enough that in 
suppressing these schools, Henry had no intention permanently to 
disendow the schools. He fully understood the difference between 
“learning” and “superstition,” between a collegiate and a monastic 
fraternity. Some of his greedy courtiers, already gorged with the 
spoils of the monasteries, proposed that colleges should be dis- 
possessed as well as abbeys; but the king showed his clear appre- 
ciation of the difference of the cases by answering: “I tell you, sirs, 
that I judge no land in England better bestowed, than that which is 
given to our universities.” Henry's son was of the same mind, and 
when the people in the neighbourhood of the suppressed monastic 
schools petitioned for their re-establishment, King Edward was very 
ready to appropriate revenues for the purpose. A good many of the 
numerous foundations that bear the name of Edward VI. are, 
however, original, and owe their existence to the revenues which 
came into his hands from the suppression of the monasteries, and 
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which he wisely judged ought to be used to forward public education. 
Queen Elizabeth herself founded a large number of schools, and 
during her reign a rich stream of private benevolence flowed in this 
direction. In fact, a very large proportion of our present endow- 
ments were founded during that century. Of the total number of 
grammar schools just reported on by the Schools Inquiry Commis- 
sioners, two-thirds were founded more than two centuries ago. 

We, therefore, owe much of our grammar school endowments to that 
great period of excitement of which the Reformation was partly the 
parent, and partly the fruit. At that time a great revival of literature 
took place, science grew up and demanded recognition, men claimed 
a strange new right of thinking for themselves both in matters reli- 
gious and political, and the nation seemed to have entered upon a 
new intellectual life. Men felt that new forces had arisen whose 
future course and effect they could only dimly foresee. These 
new forces taught them to value the power of knowledge, and made 
them desire that their children should have more education than 
they themselves had had. And so benevolent men in private life, and 
royal personages representing the policy of the nation, vied with 
each other in establishing schools that should impart to future gene- 
rations the highest kind of culture known to themselves. These 
schools were scattered very liberally over the country ; so liberally, 
indeed, that it actually became a question of serious debate a gene- 
ration or two later, whether they had not become so numerous 
as to amount to a public nuisance. 

in 1678, Christopher Wase printed at Oxford a defence of the free 
schools, which shows both that the country was very well supplied with 
them, and that there was a large party who held them to be much 
too numerous. “ There is,” he says, “an opinion commonly received, 
that the scholars of England are overproportioned to the preferments 
for lettered persons. Hereupon the constitution of free schools cometh 
to be questioned, as diverting those whom nature or fortune had 
determined to the plough, the oar, and other handicrafts, from their 
proper design, to the study of the liberal arts, and even divinity 
itself. But the multiplying these foundations is yet higher repre- 
sented as dangerous to the government. These jealousies have gained 
upon the prudent, the powerful, and, not least, upon the scholar.” 

it is interesting to observe how early the fear of over-educating 
the common people arose, and how similar the answer made by 
the friends of education in those days, was to the answer that is 
given at the present time when any one seeks to show that the 
manual labourer does not much require education. “ Even in 
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hedging and ditching,” says Wase, “men of improved sense and 
forecast, that comprehend lines and numbers, and seasons, will be 
master workmen among the other labourers ; nor is it for the parti- 
cular or public interest more advantageous, that any one who may 
honestly hope to arrive at the grand juryman, or to assist in the good 
of his corporation, be a mere ploughman or grazier.” 

The character of the education given in these schools two or 
three centuries ago may not seem to us, with our present notions, 
very well fitted to effect the objects of the founders, But it was the 
best sort of education known in those days, and even now it isa 
moot point among educationalists whether the old education of the 
grammar schools is not the best training for youth. At all events it 
was the best kind of education then attainable, and it certainly is not 
the fault of the benevolent founders if the schools have not been 
made to progress with the art of teaching. The English language 
was yet, at the date of most of these foundations, only the “ vulgar 
tongue,” and the Latin and Greek languages were, in a far wider 
sense than now, the gates of superior knowledge. They were, in 
fact, the only means of conveying intellectual cultivation beyond the 
mere acquisition of the arts of reading and writing. 

A good many founders provided that reading and writing should be 
learnt in their schools, beginning with the A B C primer, to be taught 
sometimes by monitors ; but the great majority left those humbler tasks 
to the village schools, and ordained that their foundations should be 
employed to support a “ free grammar school.” This phrase, whether 
followed by words expressly showing that meaning or not, has always 
been interpreted as meaning a school for grammatical instruction in the 
learned languages. Grammar schools did not trouble themselves with 
English grammar, and indeed there was in those days but inadequate 
provision for scientific instruction in the mother tongue. The result 
was that those who passed through a long course of Latin and Greek 
were not unfrequently very bad users of the English language. 
James Buchanan, the grammarian, in a book published just a century 
ago, says: “ Courtiers and gentlemen of distinction in general, who 
are accustomed to their own language alone, have a ready command 
of proper words, and speak with perspicuity and correctness. Ladies 
speak with an easy fluency, and especially those of rank who keep 
polite company, express themselves in a pure and unaffected strain 
of language to which few who are great Latin and Greek scholars do 
ever attain.” From this it may be inferred that gentlemen of dis- 
tinction did not go to the grammar schools or engage in lengthened 
classical studies. 
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The majority of the English free grammar schools were made free 
either to the children of the whole country or to the children of a 
particular locality, without distinction of class. But it is evident that 
while these schools were open to the poorest classes they were not 
intended for them. The education given was of a secondary rather than 
an elementary character, and elementary instruction was either 
omitted altogether from the curriculum, or treated in a very subor- 
dinate manner. This was, on the whole, a wise policy of the 
founders. The state of society in which they lived did not admit of 
popular education as we understand the word. Serfdom had hardly 
ceased to exist when many of the deeds were drawn, and to 
expect in those days that any large number of persons belonging to 
the labouring classes should ask for education would have been to 
indulge a chimera. But in expressly keeping the door open for the 
poor, the founders of most of the schools showed an amount of 
liberality for which we in these days can hardly give them due credit. 
The distinction between classes was then much greater than it now 
is, and there were very strong prejudices against the sons of labouring 
men being raised to the seats of learning and honour. 

When Cranmer was Archbishop of Canterbury an election took 
place of children to the grammar school of the cathedral. Some of 
the commissioners would have none but gentlemen’s sons, saying, 
“‘Husbandmen’s sons are more meet for the plough and to be artificers 
than to occupy the place of the learned sort; for we have as much need 
of ploughmen as of any other state, and all sorts of men may not go to 
school.” Whereupon Cranmer made this noble reply : “ I grant much 
of your meaning herein as needful in a commonwealth, but yet utterly 
to exclude a ploughman’s son from the benefit of learning is as much 
as to say that Almighty God should not be at liberty to bestow his 
great gifts of grace upon any person, nor nowhere else but as we and 
other men shall appoint them to be employed according to our fancy, 
and not according to his most godly will and pleasure, who giveth 
his gifts both of learning and other perfections of all sciences unto 
all kinds and states of people indifferently. Therefore if the gentle- 
man’s son be apt to learning let him be admitted ; if not, let the 
poor man’s child, that is apt, enter his room.” 

While the majority of deeds admitted the children of rich and poor, 
some few schools, as that founded by Viscount Lonsdale, at Louther, 
in 1697, were to be kept “for the education of gentlemen’s sons there.” 
The attendance at these free schools seems to have been mainly of 
children of the middle classes, with some little admixture of children 
of the labouring class. The gentry did not use them much, preferring 
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rather to educate their sons privately or send them abroad. Wase, 
writing in 1678, says: “Could indeed the education in free schools 
approve its qualification so that the gentry, who now frequently judge 
themselves under a necessity of entertaining a tutor at great charge in 
their own houses or of boarding their sons abroad at rates answering 
to their quality, might be induced to trust their children in the town 
school whereof they very likely are governors, then would they 
augment the stipend of the master with the diminishing of their own 
expences.” Private schools at this time had grown up in.consider- 
able numbers, and were used by people who did not choose to send 
their sons to the free schools, and who were not rich enough to teach 
them by private tutors, or send them abroad. The attendance of 
the sons of the nobility at the great public schools cannot have been 
so common then as it has since become, for Wase, in trying to per- 
suade the gentry to send their sons to the local grammar schools, 
points out to them, as if it were an exceptional circumstance, that 
Eton, Winchester, Westminster, and other great schools, had had 
distinguished members of the nobility on their rolls. The rule then, 
no doubt, was for young noblemen to go straight from the private 
tutor to the university, or abroad on the grand tour. 

Some of the instructions of founders as to choosing a master are 
very curious. They nearly all require that he should be “a learned 
and godly man ;” many that he should be a priest ; but others add 
details of a less ordinary character. The statutes of the grammar 
school of Guisborough show two pet dislikes on the part of the 
founder. His master must if possible be a priest, and “ no Scot or 
stranger born:” if no priest can conveniently be had, then an wn- 
married layman may be appointed ; “but if, after his admission, he 
do marry, then immediately his office shall be void, and the said 
wardens shall remove and utterly put him from the same for ever.” 
William Fetyplace, of Childrey, in Berks, who founded a chantry at 
that place in the reign of Henry VIII., also takes unusual precautions 
to keep objectionable men out of his mastership. “If any chaplain,” 
says the statutes, “shall become otherwise beneficed, or shall not 
observe the will of the founder, or shall be a fornicator, or shall keep 
hounds, or a stirrer up of contentions in the town of Childrey, or the 
parts adjacent, or noted for any grievous crime, and shall not be able 
to clear himself of the imputation, such chaplain shall be forthwith 
removed from the said chantry.” 

In many cases, as in the one just referred to, the patronage was 
vested in the authorities of some particular college to which the 
founder had desired to attach his school ; but the manner in which 
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the patronage was vested was exceedingly various. Under some 
deeds the masters were absolutely forbidden to take any fee or 
reward, in others they were to exact some small fee provided the 
scholars were able to pay it, while in others the benefits of the 
foundation were limited to boys born in a certain locality, and 
the master was allowed to make his own terms with the “foreigners ” 
who might seek to be admitted. It was the latter form of deed 
that allowed the private boarding system at endowed schools to 
grow up. At those schools the paying boarders are the “ foreign” 
intruders, and the free boys are the native occupants. 

In the schools in which education was to be otherwise entirely gra- 
tuitous, there was nearly always one curious exception. At Shrovetide 
it was customary for the boys of a grammar school to subscribe certain 
sums to the master in the name of “ cock-penny.” With the collected 
money the master bought a cock, which was buried up to the neck in the 
ground, and each boy had the right to throw a stick at the poor fowl’s 
head. If no one struck the head the master had the cock to himself 
and the pence as well. The origin of this custom is lost in antiquity. 
Some of the earliest school charters speak of it as an ancient custom, 
and the greater part of them confirm the master in his right, although 
some disallow it. It is clear that this cock-penny must have been an 
important source of revenue to the master. The occasion was a 
great one, and as the master usually entertained the scholars and 
their friends to dinner, it may readily be fancied that the offerings were 
by no means confined to pence. In the statutes made by Cardinal 
John Kempe, Archbishop of Canterbury, for the government of 
his college of Wye, it is ordained that the children were to be taught 
gratis unless a present were voluntarily made, and except the “ usual 
offerings of cocks and pence at the feast of St. Nicholas.” The 
founders of the Manchester school ordain that the masters shall 
teach “ freely and indifferently every child and scholar coming to the 
same school, without any money or other rewards taken therefor, as 
cock-penny, victor-penny, potation-penny, or any other, whatsoever it 
may be.” In Queen Elizabeth’s school at Hartlebury, the statutes 
permit that the schoolmaster “ may have and use and take the profits 
of all such cockfights and potations as are commonly used in schools, 
and such other gifts as shall be freely given to them by any of the 
friends of their scholars over and besides their wages, until their 
salary and stipend shall be augmented.” The custom has not died 
out altogether even in these days. In certain Yorkshire schools the 
boys have to pay a guinea a year to the head-master, and half-a-guinea 
a year to the under-master, as “ cock-penny.” 

Vo. I., N. S. 1868. M 
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The victor-penny mentioned in one of these quotations is no doubt 
the same as the Candlemas offerings anciently made in the Edinburgh 
school, and other Scotch public schools, under the name of d/eize- 
silver. Candlemas was a holiday; but the children went to the 
school dressed in their best, and often accompanied by their parents. 
Some appropriate orations were first delivered, and then the roll of 
the school was called. Each boy, as his name was called, went up 
and presented an offering, first to the head-master, and then to the 
master of his own form. When the gratuity was less than the usual 
quarterly fee, the masters received it in silence, but when it amounted 
to that sum the head-master exclaimed Vivat, to twice the ordinary 
fee, Floreat bis, or a higher sum, Floreat ter, and for a guinea or 
upwards, G/oriat |! Meanwhile the boys cheered according to the 
largeness of the sum, and at the close the head-master announced the 
name of the highest bidder for the title of Xing or Victor. On some 
occasions this competition assumed all the features of an auction. 
There is a case on record of a provincial grammar school in which 
two boys were enabled by their fathers, who were present, to contest 
the honour of being the highest donor so keenly that, guinea by 
guinea, one of them laid down twenty-four guineas, and the other 
twenty-five. ‘This was a very bad custom, which it is a pity. should 
be revived in continental schools, as it is omg, | in the shape of new- 
year or birth-day presents. 

Barring-out is one of the most remarkable of the old grammar 
school customs. How it arose cannot be traced; but it is of great 
antiquity, as the following extract from the statutes of Wilton school, 
drawn up by Sir John Deane in 1558, will show :—“ To the end that 
the scholars have not any evil opinion of the schoolmaster, nor the 
schoolmaster should not mistake the scholars for requiring of customs 
and orders, I will that upon Thursdays and Saturdays, in the after- 
noon, and upon holydays, they refresh themselves, and a week 
before Christmas and Easter, according to the old custom, they bar and 
keep forth the school the schoolmaster in such sort as other scholars do in 
great schools.” It is thus, in 1558, spoken of as a custom so old as 
to be a law of usage ; but the practice, no doubt, arose in some real 
mutiny, in which the pupils got the better of the master, and com- 
pelled him to submission. As the holidays drew near, the danger of 
a barring-out increased. The boys often thought that the holiday 
seasons were too short, or too far apart, and when they could not 
come to an understanding with the masters, they resolved upon a 
barring-out. They first fixed upon a leader, and pledged their honour 
to stand by him to the last. They then supplied themselves with pro- 
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visions and such weapons of defence as they could lay hands on, and 
suddenly seized on the school-room. They barricaded the doors and 
windows, and bade defiance alike to the masters and the civil autho- 
rities. They sometimes sustained a siege of nearly a week’s duration, 
and very often the master had to concede their wishes in order to 
gain admittance to the school-room. 

There is a famous and tragic barring-out from the High School at 
Edinburgh recorded in the Council Records of Edinburgh for the year 
1595. On the 13th of September in that year, the scholars of the High 
School, according to custom, went in a body to the council chamber, to 
beg the magistrates to give them a week’s holiday. For some prudential 
reason the request was refused, and the boys were much disgusted. A 
number of them—*“ gentilmenis bairnis,” as the record has it—formed 
a barring-out conspiracy to avenge the injury, and having provided 
themselves with firearms and swords, they went in the dead of night 
and took possession of the school-house. When the master appeared 
in the morning, he was of course refused admittance ; and finding 
every means of ingress so completely blocked up, and so strongly 
guarded from within, as to make it impossible to storm the garrison, 
he tried to make terms with the rebels. All was in vain, however, 
and he was compelled to apply to the city magistrates for assistance. 
One of the latter, John Macmaran by name, soon appeared at the 
head of a party of city officers. When the municipal party arrived 
in the court-yard the boys within became perfectly frantic, dared any 
one to approach, and threatened with instant death any one who 
should attempt to dispossess them. The magistrate advanced at the 
head of his men, and helped them to plant a battering-ram against 
the door. He had almost effected an entrance, when a leader of the 
boys levelled his pistol, shot the baillie through the head, and killed 
him on the spot. Of course the young murderer and his comrades 
were arrested ; but they were soon set at liberty, for they were, many of 
them, the sons of peers and great highland chieftains, and the slain 
man was only a burgher magistrate ! 

Sometimes the master was beforehand with the rebels, barring 
the school-room against them; and then the latter made violent 
attempts to gain possession. On the 26th of November, 1667, the 
scholars of the Birmingham Free School first barred out the master, 
and then, having deserted the school, made an attempt, reinforced 
by certain of the townsmen, “in visards, and with pistolls and 
other armes,” to re-enter by assault, threatening to kill the master, 
and showering stones and bricks through the windows. The 
governors, on this occasion, ordered that in future any boy joining in 
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a barring-out should be cashiered the school ; but custom appears to 
have been too strong for them, for in their records of ten years later 
appears the statement that widow Spooner had been paid a shilling 
“ for cleansinge y® schoole at penninge out.” Dr, Johnson described 
barring-out as ‘a savage licence practised in many schools at the 
end of the last century;” but Carlisle tells us, in 1818, that the 
practice was not then altogether extinguished in the north of 
England. 

There are no means by which we can judge accurately of the 
quality of the education given in these grammar schools of two cen- 
turies ago. No doubt there would be good and bad schools in those 
days as in these ; but we have no reason to think that even in the 
higher grammar schools were very satisfactory results obtained. The 
curriculum was confined almost exclusively to the grammatical study 
of the learned languages; but their method appears to have been bad. 
It seems to have been exceedingly mechanical and wearisome ; to 
have been more a cramming of vocabularies than a scientific learning 
of the language. John Brinsley, in his quaint book called “ A Con- 
solation for our Grammar Schools,” published in 1622, says, “ This is 
a thing notorious, that in the greatest part of our schools abroad 
(some few of principal note excepted), the scholars at fifteen or 
sixteen years of age have not commonly so much as any sense of the 
meaning and true use of learning for understanding, writing, resolv- 
ing, speaking, but only to construe and parse a little, to steal an 
exercise, and to write such Latin as any of judgment will disdain to 
read. That in respect of being fit to be sent to the universities with 
credit, that they may proceed with delight and understanding when 
they come there, they are commonly so senseless as that they are 
much meeter to be sent home again. And if they be admitted into 
the universities, it is not without the grief of all who respect the 
credit thereof. So that they enter commonly with foul disgrace, and 
continue with much contempt to spend their friends’ money and their 
own precious time, which might have been far better employed. . . . 
Hence also, after sundry years so evilly spent, many of them return 
home again almost as rude as they went thither, or are sent abroad, 
to be unprofitable burdens both of the church and commonwealth 
perpetually. Or if such do light into the hands of painful and con- 
scionable tutors, and fall to their studies, yet the tutors must act for 
them the schoolmaster’s part, which must needs be very harsh and 
unpleasing,—yea, very rare to be found among them. So that instead 
of their academical readings they must be enforced to supply that 
which was wanting in the grammar school.” John Brinsley held that 
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all this evil resulted because very few of the masters were “ acquainted 
with any good method or right order of instruction fit for a grammar 
school ;” and like an honest man he set to work to reform them. 

In one of the tracts upon education, published in 1720, John Clarke, 
master of the grammar school at Hull, attacks with equal vigour the 
prevailing system of teaching in grammar schools. He says :—‘‘I 
shall need no allowance, I think, for saying that boys learn nothing 
but words in the usual method of the schools ; for a few scraps of 
the Greek and Roman history, with as many of the heathen mytho- 
logy, no man of sense, I believe, will look upon as any great accom- 
plishment. This, without a more perfect acquaintance with those as 
well as other things, is worse than none at all, and serves only to fill 
their heads with a vain conceit of themselves, and renders them 
often pedantic and impertinent all the days of their lives after.” 
Clarke’s complaint was that the boys’ time was taken up exclusively 
in learning Latin and Greek by rote, to the exclusion of other neces- 
sary subjects ; and he contended that bya “ right method” the dead 
languages could be better acquired, and these other subjects as well, 
in the time taken to teach the former imperfectly. His “right 
method,” so far from being a more scientific one than that usually 
practised in those days, was nothing less than the introduction of 
Latin professors into the nursery! ‘Let as many children as you 
please,” says he, “‘ when they are just learning to speak, be kept in 
such a place where they cannot converse with any but those who 
speak Latin. . . . Let one or two masters, who can talk the Latin 
tongue fluently and correctly, converse daily with them, and let the 
servants who wait upon them be able to speak as much Latin as they 

‘shall have occasion for when they shall necessarily be obliged to 
talk with them: by this means they cannot fail of learning the Latin 
tongue.” The worthy pedagogue forgot the trifling circumstance that 
mammas had a vested interest in young infants, and were little 
likely to give them up to the possession of Latin masters. 

. The feud between the admirers of ancient and modern education 
broke out very early in the history of grammar schools; and it is a 
curious illustration of the strength of a defensive position, to find 
that the very same arguments were used two centuries ago against 
the system of education in grammar schools that are only now 
about to prevail in some degree. At the time grammar schools were 
first instituted, the dead languages formed the only kind of superior 
education that could be given to a boy. If he once mastered the 
common arts of reading and writing, with perhaps a little arithmetic, 
the only possible educational course that he could follow was the study 
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of the dead languages. Science was unknown, the use for modern lan- 
guages had not arisen, and there was really nothing to learn but Latin 
and Greek. The entrance to the professions was necessarily through the 
Latin. The service of the Church was in the earlier days of grammar 
schools in Latin ; books of law and of physic were written in Latin; and 
Latin was thewritten and spoken language of all cultivated men. Under 
such circumstances it is little wonder that the teaching of the dead 
languages should have been made the chief business of grammar 
schools ; nor is it wonderful that very strong conservative forces have 
been mustered to the resistance of innovation in later ages. The 
fact that the school existed upon an endowment supplied a conser- 
vative force of tremendous power. The founders had, in the majority 
of instances, left their money for the purpose of teaching Latin and 
Greek, and what sacrilegious power would dare to interfere with 
those wise and pious intentions? Besides, the masters of grammar 
schools have naturally preferred to continue teaching that which 
they were accustomed to teach, rather than place themselves under 
the necessity of acquiring new knowledge to impart it to their pupils. 
These, added to the general indisposition to change observable in all 
institutions that are not directly dependent upon public opinion and 
favour, enabled the grammar schools long to retain their original 
characteristics. But it was not without many grumblings. 

When people began to desire learning for other purposes than that of 
the Church, they commenced to murmur against a system of education 
which seemed to presume that every educated boy was to be a 
parson. The nobility and gentry wanted education for their sons, 
but they did not wish them to be educated in the same mould as the 
wearers of gowns ; and even the smaller gentry, who sent their sons 
to the bar, complained of the excessive attention paid in the schools 
to the study of the dead languages. Christopher Wase, writing in 
1678, tells us that an opinion had of late gained largely among 
persons of quality who had sons destined for the study of the law, 
that poetry and Greek were in “no ways ordinate to their child’s 
pretence ;” and he speaks of this opinion as one of the objections 
that had been so seriously raised to the management of the grammar 
schools in those days. ‘This revolt against an exclusive study of the 
dead languages has gone on from that day to this, and evidences of 
its growth are to be met with at every epoch of our educational 
history. 

‘ Locke joined in the rebellion, and wrote very strongly against 
the prevailing fashion of education. According to him the gentry, 
early in the last century, who had submitted themselves to the 
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curriculum of the grammar schools, and acquired a good know- 
ledge of the dead languages, were ever afterwards thoroughly 
ashamed of their acquisitions. “I appeal,” he says, “to parents 
themselves who have been at cost to have their young heirs taught it, 
whether it be not ridiculous for their sons to have any tincture of that 
sort of education when they come abroad into the world, whether 
any appearance of it would not lessen and disgrace them in com- 
pany? That certainly must be an admirable acquisition, and deserves 
well to make a part in education, which men are ashamed of where 
they are most concerned to show their parts and breeding.” This 
only shows that the young sparks of the last century were too manly 
to be pedantic, and can hardly be regarded as a fair indication that the 
study of the dead languages had fallen in their estimation. But it 
is quite certain that about this period the demand for a good English 
education, into which a moderate study only of the classics might 
enter, had become very strong ; and it is equally certain that at this 
time a large number of private schools were established to give what 
the endowed schools refused to give. The commercial public had 
by this time grown to be a numerous and important body, and they 
were impatient that their sons should be compelled to pass long 
years in learning the dead languages, while they desired that they 
should learn those English arts and foreign tongues that would be 
useful to them in the counting-house, when they should go thither 
at an early age. 

It was not until the year 1805 that those dissatisfied with the 
existing system of education made any attempt to force the 
masters of grammar schools to devote a portion of their funds to the 
teaching of modern subjects. The wool-staplers and merchants of 
Leeds had long been chafing under a system of education that, how- 
ever excellent, certainly did not meet their requirements. The richly- 
endowed grammar school of that town continued, according to the old 
plan, to teach Latin and Greek only, while the men of Leeds were 
anxious to have their sons instructed in writing and arithmetic, French 
and German, and in other branches of knowledge more useful in com- 
merce than classical learning. The trustees of the school moved 
the attorney-general to raise an action against the head-master to 
compel him to apply part of the school funds to the teaching of such 
subjects; and in the first instance a Master in Chancery decided 
in their favour. He reported that it would be for the benefit of the 
town of Leeds that instruction should be given in these commercial 
branches of education ; that there was nothing in the form of deed 
(which was for the endowment of a “free grammar school”) to 
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exclude any useful kind of learning ; and that he therefore approved 
of adding to the establishment a German master, a French master, and 
a master to teach algebra and mathematics. The head-master of 
the school objected that the school had been established as a free 
grammar school only, and therefore it had nothing to do with modern 
languages, much less with algebra and mathematics. Lord Chan- 
cellor Eldon, basing his judgment upon Dr. Johnson’s definition of a 
grammar school, which defines it as a “place for teaching grammatically 
the learned languages,” held, that the right of the master to apply 
all the funds of the endowment for the teaching of Latin and Greek 
must be upheld. 

This judgment destroyed the hopes of those who imagined that 
the ancient endowments of the grammar schools could be applied 
to the new requirements of modern life. It was the obvious in- 
tention of the founders of those schools to teach the dead languages 
only, and the courts could not, without assuming legislative powers, 
wrest the endowments to any other purpose than that expressed 
in the deeds. The movement has, however, gone on. The people 
who require modern education have become more numerous and 
more powerful. They have by their own efforts provided the 
means of education they require, and have left the grammar schools 
to that moribund existence that must always be led by institutions 
which, from any circumstance, are prevented from adapting them- 
selves to the wants of the existing age. At length the anomaly of a 
rich educational endowment remaining comparatively idle, while 
the educational wants of the country are clamorous for satisfaction, 
has become too great, and a royal commission has paved the way 
for important legislation on the subject. 

In what condition the commissioners found the grammar schools 
of our own day, and in what manner they propose to reorganise 
them, we shall discuss in future papers. 
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THE COMING ECLIPSE. 


HERE is to occur this year, on the 17th of August, one 
of the most imposing solar eclipses that an observer on 
this earth is in a position to behold. Remarkable phe- 
nomena of the kind have happened before and will 
happen again ; but this one possesses a special interest. There are 
total eclipses and total eclipses ; in some the totality lasts but a very 

few seconds, and the spectator has small time to study the startling 
phenomena that the occasion manifests; in others, however, the 
obscuration endures for several minutes, and good opportunity is 

afforded for observing and recording the attendant appearances. 

Now in the eclipse in question the sun will be hidden for more than 

six minutes, nearly the maximum possible interval, and the astro- 

nomers are on the gui vive with preparations for making the best use 
of this time in settling moot questions now existing, and in gleaning 
new facts for the advancement of their comprehensive science. One 
unfortunate circumstance is that the spectacle can only be witnessed 
in situations far removed from the great centres of European civiliza- 
tion ; for the shadow path of the moon passes over India, the 

Malay Peninsula, and the Oriental Islands. But this has not deterred 
the savans from their search after knowledge ; India, at all events, 
offers a vantage-ground for the observers which ample preparations 
have been made to occupy. Schemes have been discussed, expen- 

sive instruments have been made, and eyes and hands carefully 
trained to use them ; and well-equipped expeditions have been fitted 
out. Learned societies have given their brains, and governments 
their moneys, and all that far-sight and foresight can do has been 
done to make the event a fruitful one to science ; for it may be 
centuries ere an eclipse of such magnitude will occur again. 

In times when minds were dull and uninquiring, and when eyes 
had no telescopes to aid them in prying into the half-revealed secrets 
of nature, a solar eclipse was a thing to be wondered at, frightened 
at, and passed over. The five years’ war between the Medes and 
Lydians was brought to a close by an eclipse, which so scared the 
rival armies that they made peace. The fears engendered by such 
a turning of day into night lasted for centuries, for William of 
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Malmesbury relates of an eclipse that occurred in 1140, that persons 
while sitting at their meals were so frightened by the sudden dark- 
ness, that they ran out from their houses fearing that the ancient 
chaos was about to return ; and later historians tell of similar effects. 
The vague and awe-inspired accounts that were in former times 
given of those phenomena gave way to others having some pretensions 
to fulness and precision, about the commencement of the last cen- 
tury ; probably the first well-observed eclipse was one which took 
place on the 12th of May, 1706.: But the telescopes of that time 
were poor tools, and the records refer chiefly to such effects as were 
visible to the unaided eye. In the sky the planets near the sun 
and the brighter stars were seen, and the phenomenon known as the 
corona, which had been noted by previous observers, and of which 
we shall have more to say presently, was prominently visible. On 
the earth the recorded effects were those which are always seen and 
felt on such occasions. The bats flew as at night ; the fowls betook 
themselves to rest; the singing birds silenced their notes; the 
labouring animals stood still ; inanimate nature assumed a cadaverous 
aspect ; animate nature was appalled. The depressing influence of 
the unnatural darkness caused by a total eclipse has been remarked 
and commented upon by every observer down to the last occasion of 
witnessing it. It is a darkness to be felt; a gloom that brings “a 
silence deep as death,” and makes 


** The boldest hold his breath for a time.” 


Arago tells of a poor shepherd child that cried and called for 
help at the total phase of the eclipse of 1842; but children of larger 
growth have felt a thrill of horror run through them when the last 
beams of a meridian sun have been suddenly extinguished, and a 
livid black pall has descended upon the face of the earth. The 
same observer describes in graphic language how a crowd of twenty 
thousand people, including a body of soldiers, was affected on the 
same occasion. During the progress of the eclipse all had been 
excitement and lively curiosity. But when the sudden darkness 
came, “the phenomenon in its magnificence triumphed over the 
petulance of youth, over the levity which certain persons assume 
as a sign of superiority, over the noisy indifference of which soldiers 
usually make profession. A profound stillness reigned in the air; 
the birds ceased to sing.” The English Royal Astronomer, Halley, 
in relating the effects of the eclipse of 1715, passed over the concern 
observable in all kinds of birds, animals, and fishes, as a consequence 
too obvious to be noticed when even he and others could not escape 
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from a sense of horror; and cool, experienced observers, knowing 
what to expect, have been awe-stricken at the coming on of the 
unearthly gloom. For the darkening is not like that of night ; 
although it is nearly as intense, it is of far different character. The 
sky assumes a purple black colour, and appears to fall upon the 
earth ; the atmosphere and terrestrial objects take a strange tint that 
some have described as a livid yellow, others as dark green, others 
as an olive: hue, Mrs. Airy, who observed with her husband at 
Turin, in 1842, said that the effect was like that produced by looking 
at a landscape through very dark greenish glass. Of several expla- 
nations which have been offered to account for this apparent change 
of colour, that which refers it to physiological causes is the most 
plausible. ‘This theory attributes the effect to contrast: the change 
from one state of illumination to another is very sudden, and the 
duration of the darkness is too short to allow the eye to recognise 
the specific hue of coloured objects. It may be that during an 
eclipse of long totality, like that which is coming, the optic nerves 
may have time to recover from the sudden shock caused by the in- 
stantaneous darkening, and towards the end of the obscuration may 
see objects as under an ordinary twilight aspect. This is a point to 
be determined. 

Glancing from earth to heaven, the most palpable peculiarity in a 
total solar eclipse is the halo of white phosphorescent light that entirely 
surrounds the black disc of the moon. Halley aptly pictured this 
feature to the popular eye by comparing it to the radiating ap- 
pearance with which painters surround the heads of saints. The 
historians of the ante-Christian era who were fortunate enough to 
behold solar eclipses make mention of the phenomenon: they gave 
it the name of the corona, by which it has since been known. 
Observers who have seen it upon recent occasions give the most 
varied descriptions of it ; some have called it fibrous and comparable 
to entangled thread ; others have described it as brush-like and 
feathery ; and others have attributed to it a circular motion like that 
of some varieties of fireworks. Very curious and irreconcilable are 
the drawings which have been given by different observers of the 
same eclipse. Some have isolated beams or rays.of light shooting 
in one direction, others, similar beams darting an opposite way ; some 
show the rays emanating radially from the black moon, while others 
make them tangential, and again others exhibit them curved like a 
sickle or a scimitar. The Astronomer Royal expressed himself be- 
wildered at the discordances in the depictions he had received of the 
corona visible during the last great eclipse. I have seen many of 
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these diagrams, and their dissimilarity forces one to suspect that dif- 
ferent eyes have received vastly different impressions from the same 
object. 

But rejecting what is doubtful, there remains the certainty that 
when the sun is completely obscured by the moon, the disc of the 
latter is encompassed by a glory the breadth of which is generally 
equal to about one-sixth of the moon’s diameter, but extended in 
some places into brushes or luminous streaks, fully as long as the 
moon’s diameter. The question then arises, to what is this feature 
due? If there were an atmosphere surrounding the moon it would 
be abundantly explained; but the more crucial tests for such an 
appendage negative its existence. Is it a widely extended atmo- 
sphere of the sun, or a luminous vapour surrounding the solar globe ? 
This it can hardly be, for, if it were such, the varying positions of 
the moon in her passage across the sun’s disc would not sensibly 
affect its features ; whereas it is found that these changing conditions 
do vastly alter the appearance and conformation of the corona. It 
is pretty well concluded that it shines not by its own light but by 
reflected light—that it is not phosphorescent, but borrows its illumi- 
nation from the sun. The test of polarization shows this. A ray of 
reflected light behaves very differently from a ray of direct light 
when both are passed through a doubly refracting prism. The direct 
beam is split into two sections which, in all positions of the prism, 
are of equal intensity ; while the reflected beam, similarly divided, 
shows two spots of light which, in certain positions of the prism, 
differ considerably in brightness. An analysis of the corona of the 
last eclipse was made upon this principle, and it was then deter- 
mined that it shone by reflected light, and was therefore not self- 
luminous. From these observations, and from other considerations, 
the Astronomer Royal has arrived at the opinion that there must be 
an attenuated atmosphere encompassing the earth to such an extent 
that it reaches even to the moon, and that it is the lighting up of the 
regions of this atmosphere in the immediate vicinity of the moon that 
gives rise to the corona and its varying features. 

The late Mr. Baily excited curiosity for a time by his announce- 
ment that just before the commencement and just after the end 
of totality of a solar eclipse, or in other words when the limbs 
of the sun and moon are just touching internally, the narrow 
line of solar light breaks up into luminous points, and presents 
the appearance of a string of bright beads. This phenomenon, 
which has since been recognised as “ Baily’s beads,” is some- 
times, but not always, seen; it is very easily accounted for. The 
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moon’s edge is not perfectly smooth; mountains and valleys give 
it a serrated outline; and when the margins of the moon and 
sun are just overlapping, the sun’s margin is just visible through the 
chinks and crannies of that of the moon, and gives the appearance of 
a chaplet of beads. A sheet of paper laid under a saw, so that its 
edge just peeps between the teeth, repeats the appearance which, as 
it leads to nothing, may be dismissed forthwith. 

But by far the most interesting and suggestive of eclipse pheno- 
mena are the red-coloured masses of light that are seen to exude 
apparently from the moon’s circumference. These protuberances 
were first cursorily noticed by one Captain Stanyan, during the 
eclipse of 1706. Flamsteed, England’s first Astronomer Royal, says 
in a letter to the Royal Society that “‘the captain is the first man I 
ever heard of that took notice of a red streak of light preceding 
the emersion of the sun’s body from a total eclipse, and I take notice 
of it to you because it infers that the moon has an atmosphere.” 
Then at the eclipse of 1733 two other observers saw something of 
the same character. But, curiously, these records for a long time 
escaped the attention of astronomers, and when they turned their 
eyes and glasses upon the eclipse of 1842, they were ignorant of 
what their predecessors had seen and noted. They gazed at the 
slowly disappearing sun in anxious expectancy, prepared to see 
something strange, but knowing not what. Imagine their surprise 
when, as the last glimpse of the solar disc was shut out by the 
advancing moon, they saw the black edge of the latter garnished in 
some parts with a blood-red border, and in others with sheaves of 
roseate light and mountains of glowing flame. The observers were 
electrified with this apparition: they were unprepared to measure or 
to depict ; and before they had time to collect themselves and satisfy 
their eyes and minds that neither had been under illusion, the sun 
reappeared, and the marvellous phenomena vanished. All anxiety 
then came to be centred upon the next great eclipse. This happened 
in 1851. The experiences purchased upon previous occasions were 
turned to account in preparing instructions and laying down schemes 
of observation for this. The British Association, with the co- 
operation of some foreign astronomers, drew up and circulated a 
pamphlet of suggestions to intending observers, and instruments and 
eyes were made ready for action. All the phenomena of an eclipse 
were provided for, as regards observation and record of them ; but 
the “red prominences” were literally the prominent points of interest. 
The shadow path of this eclipse passed over northern Europe, and 
along it, chiefly in Sweden, the observers, like a party of skirmishers, 
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disposed themselves. ‘This time they were forewarned, and so fore- 
armed ; knowing what to look for and how to see it. Circumstances 
proved favourable, and when the totality came on, the anxiously- 
expected rosy excrescences shone forth in all their glory. Many 
observers saw them, estimated their size, and mapped and drew 
them. Several of the questions that had been raised were decided. 
Foremost among these was, whether the prominences were attached 
to the moon or to the sun? Well, some observers asserted that 
protuberances on the eastern side became quickly hidden, while 
others sprang up on the western side ; that is, they were respectively 
covered and revealed on the eastern and western borders of the sun 
by the advancing moon. So it was established almost to a certainty 
that the prominences were part and parcel of the sun. But other 
bewildering questions arose. When the drawings of different 
observers were compared, discrepancies were revealed that were 
scarcely attributable to errors of observation. Upon the forms and 
characteristics of some of the more remarkable of the red masses no 
two observers were in agreement. Pictures and descriptions were 
alike irreconcilable : they left an impression upon the minds of those 
who examined them that there was some mirage-like effect that mani- 
fested itself variously to different eyes. 

Nine years passed away, and at their end came the famous eclipse 
of 1860, which was most favourably visible in accessible parts of 
Spain. During the nine years a valuable adjunct to telescopic ob- 
servation had been pressed into the astronomer’s service. Photo- 
graphy, in its youth in 1851, had been wrought to perfection by 1860, 
and had been successfully applied to the depiction of celestial 
objects, notably the spots on the sun and the surface irregularities of 
the moon. The. suggestion had been made in 1851 of the great 
advantage that would follow from photographing the details of the 
eclipse of that year, but little action was taken, as the art was then 
so young. But when preparations were in progress for the Spanish 
eclipse, it occurred to Mr. De la Rue, the father of celestial photo- 
graphy, to fit out a suitable apparatus for making the eclipse pheno- 
mena record themselves, and thus avoid the vagaries and imperfections 
of eye and hand delineation. This was done. A “ photo-heliograph” 
and the pertaining apparatus and chemicals formed a prominent 
feature in the expedition which H.M.S. Aima/aya bore from Ply- 
mouth to the northern ports of Spain in July, 1860, This expedition 
comprised a goodly band of European astronomers and observers ; 
for all who were prepared to do any good were made welcome on 
board the transport, which had been liberally placed by the Govern- 
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ment at the disposal of the Astronomer Royal. Everything turned 
out favourably for the observers, and Mr. De la Rue was fortunate 
enough to secure two negatives during the totality, on each of which 
the red protuberances were vigorously impressed. Two more valu- 
able photographs, from a scientific standard of worth, were never 
produced. Some less pretentious impressions were taken by a 
Roman astronomer, Padre Secchi, at a station considerably removed 
from Mr. De la Rue’s, and some others by the Spanish astronomer, 
Sefior Aguilar. The different pictures were submitted afterwards to 
rigorous comparison, when it was found that the prominences were 
identical, although observed from distant places; and thus the dis- 
crepancies of eye delineations were shown to be the results of 
different impressions upon the observers’ minds, due to haste, pre- 
judice, or methods and powers of scrutiny. Besides these photo- 
graphs, a vast mass of observations was accumulated by the scores 
of observers who watched the eclipse. Very many accounts have 
been published: some remain in manuscript, and as yet no collation 
of the whole has been made. Perhaps the eclipse of this year may 
afford results by the light of which the facts and features of the last 
one may be more easily read and analysed. 

One thing was definitely settled by Mr. De la Rue’s photographs : 
this was the connection of the protuberances with the sun. What- 
ever doubts may have previously existed upon the point were removed 
by the evidence which the measurement of these pictures has 
afforded. 

And now the question comes, What are these rosy prominences? 
This brings us to the eclipse of this year, because it is from observa- 
tions of it that the question, it is hoped, will receive at least a partial 
solution. All have by this time heard of spectrum analysis, the 
wonderful power by which the physicist, armed only with a wedge of 
glass, can tell us the source of the light coming from sun, from star, 
from comet, from nebula. Kirchoff, the honoured discoverer of this 
means of research, has told us that the sun is surrounded by an 
intensely heated atmosphere, charged with the vapours of metals and 
other ingredients which the prism has enabled him and others to 
sort and separate, and thus to identify with metals and ingredients 
common to our globe. Are these red, cloud-like masses, skimming 
apparently over the solar surface, aggregations of this vapour, flames 
of burning metals? Do they glow with their own incandescent light, 
or are they lit by the bright sea on which they float? Are they solid 
masses of matter, or are they attenuated gases ? These are the points 
which it is hoped will be settled in whole or in part on the 17th 
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of August on the hills of India. The observers will ply their polari- 
scopes to determine whether the light be original or reflected. Then 
they will pass its beams through the prism: if they see a long 
spectrum, coloured with all the tints of the rainbow, they will know 
that they are looking upon masses of solid or liquid matter in com- 
bustion: if this spectrum is crossed by black lines, they will know 
that its light on its way to the earth has been intercepted by the 
vapours of certain metals and by certain gases, which they will 
recognise by the positions of the lines : but if, instead of the rainbow- 
tinted riband, they see only certain isolated d7ight lines, like coloured 
threads stretched across the fields of their spectroscopes, they will 
know that they are looking upon materials so intensely heated that 
they have assumed the gaseous condition ; and by the positions and 
colours of these threads of light, they will be able to ascertain to 
some extent what these materials are. And what they will do for 
the red excrescences, they will endeavour to do also for the corona, 
that they may learn something of the light wherewith it shines. So 
that the most important questions bearing upon the sun’s constitu- 
tion and structure are to be solved when he is out of sight! A 
strange anomaly ; but Nature is for ever playing at hide-and-seek with 
man. 

To do justice to these observations, two well-furnished expeditions 
have been organised in this country, respectively under the auspices 
of the Royal and the Royal Astronomical Societies. Lieutenant 
Herschel (a son of Sir John), of the Indian Survey Staff, takes charge 
of the former, and Major Tennant, of the same service, directs the 
latter. Both have been supplied with excellent telescopes and 
polarising and spectralising apparatus; Major Tennant, in addition, 
having secured the manufacture for the occasion of a valuable reflect- 
ing telescope of large size, for the purpose of photographing the 
eclipse phenomena. Other officers of the survey staff will be dis- 
persed along the track of the-eclipse, and will be armed with 
spectroscopes and such appliances as the country may afford, in 
order that what is lost by bad weather in one spot may be secured 
elsewhere. Other countries, too, will have their expeditions. France 
furnishes two and Prussia one, and for these handsome sums of 
money have been voted ; and possibly his Holiness the Pope may 
send Padre Secchi to the spot, though at present pecuniary difficul- 
ties stand in the way. Altogether, we may hope that an important 
page of scientific history will be that which records the results of the 
great eclipse of August 17, 1868. 

J. CARPENTER. 
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MUSIC IN VANITY FAIR. 
Part II. 


UHY have we not more music in our parks? There 
is nothing so delightful as good open air music ; the 
monotony of Rotten Row is never more agreeably 
YN relieved than when a band of the Life Guards comes 
out to practise upon the green opposite Knightsbridge Barracks ; 
the short hour’s music in the courtyard of St. James’s Palace is a 
treat, but unfortunately other opportunities of hearing open air music 
well performed in London are rare and uncertain. 

There is no reason why bands should not play morning and evening 
during summer in all the parks. Such performances would be a 
source of great enjoyment to the people, and might be made self- 
supporting if given in enclosures, for admission to which a minimum 
price were charged. Hand organs in the streets should be abolished, 
and their unhappy grinders, not their organs, pressed into the Park 
Band Service. ‘Thus, Professor Babbage and other highly sensitive 
householders would be spared many a mauvais quart dheure at home 
and at the police courts ; or the military bands might be made more 
useful than they seem to be at present, by being sent into the parks 
to play more frequently. 

The difference of opinion as to the propriety of music in the open 
air, especially on Sundays, is practically shown every weck in the Re- 
gent’s Park. The Zoological Gardens in that part of London have of 
late years become the Sunday afternoon rendezvous of the beau monde 
and demi monde of the town. There the great luminaries of the two 
social hemispheres shine forth with dazzling brilliancy. On a warm 
Sunday in June their radiance is positively overpowering ; but though 
the appearance they present be bright and gay, their assemblage is 
remarkable for its silence. The “music of the spheres” is only 
disturbed by the occasional roar of a hungry lion, or the screaming 
of a ravenous hyena. The heavenly bodies move about the gardens 
noiselessly. Many free-thinking subscribers have at different times 
memorialised the council of the Zoological Society, and prayed for 
some more harmonious sounds to listen to than the howling of wild 
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animals ; but the austere authorities have turned a deaf ear to all such 
entreaties. ‘‘ The Sabbath,” say they, “shall not be broken by blast 
of trumpet or sound of drum within our jurisdiction. Congregate by 
thousands if you please, but you shall hear no melody but small talk.” 
So Apollo is expelled their territory, except on Saturdays, and the evil 
influence of the god averted. Nevertheless, just outside the gardens, 
atemple has been erected to him, round which crowds of his votaries 
assemble to enjoy the pleasures he affords. Although music be forbid- 
den in the Zoological Gardens on Sunday, a very capital band plays 
in the Regent’s Park on that day during summer, and the deau monde 
and demi monde, hearing its strains in the distance, regret perhaps that 
they are prevented by their gregarious habits from approaching nearer 
to it. It is to be wondered at that the Botanical Society has not a 
band on Sundays. Nothing else is wanting to make those Gardens 
the resort of fashionable London on the day in question. It may be 
that the Botanical authorities are as puritanical in their notions as the 
Zoological council, or perhaps Sunday is a day when all rivalry 
between the two societies ceases to exist. 

Besides the amusement they would afford, there is another reason 
why bands in the parks are desirable. The greater the vigilance 
exercised by competent authorities over the development of any art, 
the surer is its progress. Common street organs are not only objec- 
tionable for the hideous noise they make, but also because they 
degrade the art and bring it into ridicule. Correct performances 
of really good music, wherever heard, improve the tastes of the 
people, and if there be any humanising tendency in sweet sounds, 
extend that tendency considerably. For this reason every note that 
is played in our theatres should be as perfect as possible. It is 
only lately that a marked improvement is observable in this respect. 
Formerly theatrical managers were, with very few honourable excep- 
tions, quite indifferent as to how or what their musicians played. A 
great change has recently taken place; and now the music of 
the entr’actes in many of our theatres is really excellent. The im- 
provement may be dated from the engagement of a very skilful 
German conductor who has several orchestras under his control. 
His first essay was, I believe, at the St. James’s Theatre, and I 
remember the pleasure I experienced one evening in hearing instead 
of the noisy, senseless entr’acte music it was customary to inflict upon 
the audience, a very admirable performance of some of Chopin’s 
Mazurkas. The band was small, but under its clever conductor, 
most efficient. The compositions were well scored, and their effect 
as novel as it was delightful. In every orchestra where this able 
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musician rules, the music is always first-rate. He has, probably 
unwittingly, done better service to the art in London, than others 
whose names are more prominently before the public. 

In the course of time, alterations necessarily take place in the 
character of public musical performances. Concerts, as the name 
implies, including the co-operation of several musicians, have until 
lately been the usual form of musical performances not given on the 
stage. 

About thirty years ago, the pianist, Liszt, then in the zenith of 
his fame, visited London. His prodigious powers astonished the 
Londoners, as much as the announcement of his pianoforte Recitals 
excited their curiosity. That a solo instrumentalist should seriously 
hope to attract an audience by offering no other amusement than his 
own performances afforded, was thought conceited and absurd. The 
experiment was made at the suggestion of the late Frederic Beale, 
who baptized the novel entertainment, the very title of which was 
ridiculed. Liszt's Recitals were a great success; and his example 
has been since followed by every pianist of distinction. Three of the 
most eminent pianists, as well as many others, have this season given 
different series of performances of the kind. Madame Goddard has 
recited Mendelssohn’s charming “ Lieder ohne Worte ;” Mr. Hallé 
some of the most interesting pianoforte works of Beethoven and 
Schubert ; and Antoine Rubinstein, the Russian pianist and composer, 
has given readings of the most varied repertoire of compositions for 
the pianoforte ever announced. The Recitals of the two first named 
artists were interspersed with vocal music— Rubinstein was unassisted. 
No pianist since Liszt has excited more contention as to his true 
merit than this latter. Some critics rave about him; others declare, 
that as Arabella Goddard is to Hallé, so is Rubinstein to the answer 
required ; and adding him up and dividing him after the fashion of a 
rule-of-three sum, the conclusion they arrive at is, that he’s of no 
account. 

His Recitals almost justified the two extreme opinions. The 
mechanical dexterity of the three performers is about equal. Rubin- 
stein’s erratic temperament renders his playing uncertain. While 
Madame Goddard and Hallé will play the same music always with 
the same unerring perfection, and are apparently independent of any 
external or internal influences, he will vary in the correctness of his 
reading and execution according to his humour ; at times surpassing 
all rivals in vigour and expression ; at others, rendering comparison 
impossible by the strangeness of his performance. He possesses all 
the attributes and many of the defects of a man of genius. The 
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three performances he gave during the past month, consisted of no 
fewer than forty-four compositions, including some of the most im- 
portant by Beethoven, Handel, Schumann, Mendelssohn, and others, 
as well as his own works. All were played from memory, and with 
a fertigkeit and power always astonishing if not always pleasing. 
Pianists of high and low degree crowded the Hanover Square Rooms 
each time he appeared. Some shook their heads, and complained of 
his version of the different morceaux; others were in raptures, and 
smiling at one another acknowledged tacitly that, with all their prac- 
tice, they were unable to do that which was then accomplished. 
Rubinstein is the composer of sonatas, operas, and symphonies, well 
known in Germany, where he is looked upon as one of the great 
musicians of the day—a position which, whether capable or not of 
holding, he has not yet attained in this country. While recognising his 
talent, I doubt much whether by his compositions or his playing he is 
destined to make any permanent impression. Although many pianists 
can boast of distinctive individuality, few, very few, have formed a 
school for the instrument. Thalberg alone in the present generation 
is the originator of a style of composition which, special in itself, has 
been imitated by scores of plagiarists. Mendelssohn with all his 
originality did not revolutionise pianoforte playing as did Thalberg, 
whose development of the resources of the instrument may be de- 
scribed as epitomising orchestral compositions for the piano. He 
not only invented a new order of variation different from those of 
Herz and Cramer, who immediately preceded him, but he also 
founded a form of composition for the pianoforte, of which his 
Andante, the introduction to the fantasia on Mosé, his studies and 
other original works, will always remain examples of standard excel- 
lence. He was the first who made the pianoforte sing, and in his Pre- 
face to the “ Art du Chant appliqué au Piano,” he has set forth the 
principles of his method. There is no pianist of the present day, with 
the exception of Chopin, who is not indebted to Thalberg in some 
degree ‘either .as instrumentalist or composer. Chopin has had 
few imitators, and it is not unlikely that-when this Magazine shall 
have doubled its present age, his style will be forgotten altogether, 
It was peculiar to himself, and almost too delicate and refined to 
last. Not so Thalberg, whose name and works will be remem- 
bered and quoted as long as the instrument—to the playing of 
which he gave such new life—exists. As a performer, Thalberg is 
(or, rather was, for he has unfortunately given up music and taken to 
wine growing in Italy instead) cold in manner, and apparently un- 
impressionable. When making the greatest effect upon his audience, 
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he seems independent of what his hands are doing, and jokes with 
any one sitting near him. In this respect he resembles some of 
our greatest actors, and refutes the theory that to impress the public 
a performer must himself be affected. Rubinstein, according to this 
doctrine, should be the most sensational pianist ever heard. In 
appearance he has all the wildness of Beethoven’s physiognomy, and 
when at the pianoforte, warms to his work with an enthusiasm it is 
sometimes almost painful to witness. 

Vast improvements have been made in the mechanism of the piano; 
and as they have been effected, the character of the manual dexterity 
required to play the instrument has changed. Difficult music for the 
spinet, one of its ancestors, is still difficult for the pianoforte ; but it 
is, as it were, closer music, requiring more subtlety of finger, and less 
physical power than the bewildering fantasias of the present day. In 
the FitzWilliam Museum at Cambridge, is Queen Elizabeth’s music- 
book, containing compositions for the pianoforte or virginal of her 
time. The Queen is said to have been a skilful musician. Some 
pages of the book have been evidently often turned over, others but 
seldom looked at. The leaves that are soiled are those on which 
the simplest tunes are written ; the others contain the variations and 
more intricate passages. Although her Majesty has the reputation 
of having been an accomplished performer on the virginal, this 
music-book proves that she was wont to skip the more irksome com- 
positions, and indulge in the less laborious pastime of playing the 
tunes only. It is an easy way of acquiring the reputation of a 
pianist, to get together many of the most difficult pieces of Thalberg, 
Liszt, and others, and play only the melodies they arrange, avoiding 
the brilliant passages which are so difficult to master, and often so 
puzzling to listento. I rather think Queen Elizabeth did this with the 
music of the Liszts and Thalbergs of her day, judging from her 
music-book. 

There is a legend relating to one of the most popular pieces 
written for the harpsichord, one of the predecessors of the pianoforte, 
which is about as pure a fiction as ever was concocted by a 
sensation novel writer. The piece is the so-called ‘“ Harmonious 
Blacksmith,” by Handel. The common story goes, that Handel 
while at Cannons, the country-seat of the Duke of Chandos, near 
Edgeware, was overtaken by a shower of rain, and sought shelter in 
a blacksmith’s shop. After the usual salutations, the blacksmith fell 
to work at his forge, singing an old song the while. By an extra- 
ordinary coincidence, the hammer striking in time, drew from the 
anvil two harmonic sounds, which being in accord with the melody, 
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made a sort of continuous bass. Handel was struck by the incident, 
listened, remembered the air, its strange accompaniment, and when 
he returned home made a piece out of it for the harpsichord. This was 
in the year 1720. A charming tale it is, but there’s not one word of 
truth in it ; the fact being that the title of the “ Harmonious Black- 
smith” was given to the composition by one Lintott, a music pub- 
lisher at Bath, who on being asked why he so christened his edition 
of the music, replied that his father was a blacksmith, and that it 
was one of his favourite tunes. About 1820, one hundred years 
after the piece was first published, an industrious newspaper writer 
of that time concocted the tale of the blacksmith’s shop, and in 
1825, a Mr. Richard Clarke, an enthusiastic antiquarian, and wor- 
shipper of Handel to boot, on reading the newspaper story, resolved 
to verify it by any evidence that could be obtained. He proceeded 
to Edgeware, and there found out one Powell, the blacksmith of the 
place—a descendant of a generation of blacksmiths. This Powell 
he took into his confidence, and told him the object of his journey. 
Powell returned the compliment by assuring him he had once a 
father. ‘ Perhaps,” exclaimed the enthusiastic Mr. Clarke, “you 
had a grandfather, too ?” 

* Of course I had,” said Powell. 

* And he was a blacksmith ?” 

*'Yes.” 

“ And he lived at Edgware?” 

73 Ves.” 

“ Why, then you are the original ‘ Harmonious Blacksmith ?’” 

“Certainly I am,” replied the veracious Powell. 

However, on reflection, Mr. Clarke was convinced that his in- 
formant was at fault in this respect, but right in the main. He was 
a suceessor of the great man, although not the true Simon Pure him- 
self. At any rate Mr. Clarke was satisfied. His views of Powell’s 
descent were confirmed by the anvil he used striking the note E— 
the keynote of the piece of music. The ardour of Mr. Clarke gets 
red-hot by remarking that trivial circumstance. He buys the anvil 
and hammer for a good round sum, brings them up to town, and 
plays a hammering accompaniment to the ‘‘ Harmonious Blacksmith” 
at one of the ancient concerts of the day. He prints a portrait of 
the anvil, and publishes an edition of the composition arranged for 
the hammer, anvil, and pianoforte. He erects a monument in the 
church at Edgeware, “Sacred to the memory of the ‘ Harmonious 
Blacksmith.’” On the house in front of which once stood the forge, 
he put a tablet to commemorate the interesting circumstance of 
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Handel's visit to the shed. And all this being done, how is it possible 
the composition should get rid of its reputation? Circumstantial 
evidence is strong in favour of the truth of the legend; Handel 
was at Cannons, the piece was already celebrated by the title, there 
was a blacksmith’s shop at Edgeware. But there is no doubt all 
Mr. Clarke’s zeal was thrown away ; he was as much taken in by the 
old fiction, as the astronomers were by the fly which inadvertently 
found its way between the lenses of the telescope through which 
they made their heavenly observations. 

The fly they declared to be an elephant in the moon, and were 
much alarmed thereat, until one of them, more learned than the rest, 
caught the fly and killed it. As Schcelcher, Handel’s biographer, 
says, “ the ‘ Harmonious Blacksmith’ has been published a thousand 
times under that title, but Handel himself never called it so; the 
name is modern.” ‘The air is found in a collection of French songs 
printed by one Christopher Ballard in 1565. It is not likely an 
English blacksmith ever heard it, and still less probable that Handel 
with his love of finery and dignified manners, would have adopted 
an air heard under the circumstances related by the newspaper 
writer. A similar instance to this, where the publisher gave a com- 
position a reputation to which it had no claim, is a song called “The 
Dream of St. Jerome” by Beethoven. Now Beethoven never wrote 
any such song; but Thackeray in his “Adventures of Philip,” 
speaks of it as though it were one of his most charming compositions. 
The demand at the music shops for “The Dream of St. Jerome,” 
after the publication of the book, was immense. Nobody could get 
the much-coveted song until one publisher with more talent than the 
rest, concocted a “‘ Dream of St. Jerome” himself, taking the subject 
of one of Beethoven’s sonatas for the melody of the song, and giving 
a legend of the saint to complete the joke. The publication had a 
great sale, and will, probably, be quoted by some future biographer of 
Beethoven, in evidence of the composer’s versatility of talent, to 
show how he could write an English ballad with as much facility as 
0.e of his most mighty symphonies. 

Brilliant houses and splendid performances at both the operas 
during June have made up for the losses that must have been sustained 
at the commencement of the season. Individual artists are more 
attractive than any ensemble, however perfect. Mr. Costa’s band and 
chorus may perform miracles, but they cannot draw a full house 
without the assistance of a popular prima donna or favourite tenor. 
Patti and Lucca are the great attractions at Covent Garden. The 
two bright stars have shone on alternate nights with their wonted 
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brilliancy. The operas at Covent Garden have as usual been given 
with great efficiency, and large works, such as “ L’Africaine,” “ Robert,” 
and “The Huguenots,” as magnificently as ever. 

Mdlle. Patti has appeared in “ Don Pasquale” and “ La Figlia,” 
and fascinated all beholders. Mdlle. Lucca, almost physically unequal 
to the part of Valentine, seemed to rise to it as the “ Huguenots” 
progressed, and finally achieved a triumph, Both ladies have sung 
the other different operas which constitute their particular repertoires. 

All the new tenors, and there have been several tried lately, prove 
how hopeless is yet the search for one to fill Mario’s place, when he shall 
leave the lyric stage. A consummate artist ; a great actor; a singer, 
with a voice sympathetic in every tone ; handsome in presence and 
appearance, Mario is assuredly the most gifted vocalist ever known- 
Instead of complaining of his fading powers, we should be thankful 
that we are still allowed to see and admire the perfect pictures he 
represents in every part he plays. What more heroic than his imper- 
sonation of Raoul? what more romantic than his Faust? In all his 
operas he so completely identifies himself with the action and the 
music, that it is not without some feeling even of repulsiveness 
that those who have been accustomed to hear him can listen to any 
other tenor. When he goes, the Italian stage will indeed sustain 
that which as yet appears likely to be an irreparable loss. 

At her Majesty’s Opera in Drury Lane the two features of the 
season hitherto have been the production of Cherubini’s “ Medea,” in 
which Mdlle. Titiens pre-eminently distinguished herself, and the 
success upon success of Mdlle. Nilsson. The latter has been the singer 
of the season, and has made the fortune of the theatre, the doors 
of which, without her assistance, might have been long since 
closed. Wherever she has appeared crowds have followed her. 
On her nights at the opera there has been a faint echo of the Jenny 
Lind furore of years gone by. One hundred guineas for singing a few 
songs at private soirées are the terms she has asked and received, and 
Mdlle. Nilsson may fairly be said to be the rage. She is not an im- 
passioned vocalist. The great effect she produces is attributable to 
study and to the complete command acquired over her voice, rather 
than to musical inspiration. The race of inspired singers seems to 
be extinct. The frime donne now before the public are some of 
them splendid vocalists, without doubt; but none excite their 
audiences to enthusiasm by the true force of genius, as did many of 
their immediate predecessors. 

Signor Arditi deserves especial praise for his characteristic recita- 
tives to Cherubini’s “ Medea.” Without the aid of the indefatigable 
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conductor, the production of so many operas as have been given at 
Drury Lane would have been out of the question. 

The attendance at both houses has been very nearly equal, 
Covent Garden perhaps having the advantage. Thanks to the 
opposition, there have been finer performances of Italian opera in 
London during the past month than could be heard in any other 
city in the world. 

The great musical event of the year, as far as numbers are con- 
cerned at any rate, has been the Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace. 
All other entertainments sink into insignificance compared with it. 
The undertaking itself is the almost necessary result of a combina- 
tion of fortunate circumstances. The existence of such a magnificent 
locale as the centre transept—the willingness of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society to co-operate and form a nucleus of the colossal band and 
chorus—the executive of the Crystal Palace Company being equal to 
the task of management—all tended to bring about the enterprise, 
and contributed to its successful result. 

The directors were afraid, it would appear, to trust to the music and 
the band and chorus of four thousand alone to drawthe public. The 
immense expense incurred rendered the speculation hazardous without 
the additional attraction of individual vocalists. The names of Titiens, 
Nilsson, Kellogg, Sims Reeves, and Santley, would have filled the 
transept at ordinary prices. Backed by such a host of choristers and 
instrumentalists, and the name of Handel, they did so notwithstanding 
the high rate of admission charged. Without them, I doubt whether 
the thousands in the orchestra would have drawn an audience 
adequate to pay their railway fares. That performances on such a 
gigantic scale are possible in a country where nothing is done for 
art by Government, is a fact of which musical England may justly 
be proud. The thousands of executants employed are, so to speak, 
selfeducated. Not a shilling is given towards their teaching by 
the State. The paltry sum granted to the Royal Academy of Music of 
late years has been withdrawn, and the dissolution of the institution is 
imminent. Not that the 500/. a-year was of any material importance 
to it, nor that the withdrawal of the small sum of money is the chief 
cause of the failure of the Society. Better that the art should be 
entirely free from any official trammels, and as independent as here 
tofore, than that its progress should be hampered by the inter- 
ference of parliamentary authority for such a poor consideration. A 
large grant towards the establishment of a national opera and edu- 
cational institution would be useful ; but aid so parsimoniously given 
is never serviceable, 
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Should the Royal Academy of Music collapse, it will be a cause 
for regret. Discord has long reigned among its managers, and 
perhaps a “winding up” is the best course towards placing the Insti- 
tution upon a permanent basis. Extreme cases require violent 
remedies, and a tottering house is better pulled down and rebuilt 
than being constantly put into repair. 

According to the report which has been issued by the Royal 
Academy of Music, the Institution was founded in the year 1822 
by the late Earl of Westmoreland, and was incorporated by a royal 
charter granted to it in 1830. Donations and subscriptions were 
then expected from the public to defray the expense of affording 
gratuitous education to those whose means would not otherwise 
enable them to obtain it. These expectations were not realised, and 
the undertaking got into difficulties. The original scheme was 
modified, and the idea of gratuitous education had to be abandoned. 
In 1827, a few. noblemen and gentlemen came forward and sub 
scribed largely to prevent the Academy being closed. About 1500 
students have been educated by this Institution, and of these, more 
than four hundred have been instructed free of expense or upon 
reduced terms. In 1864 the grant of s500/, to be renewed from year 
to year, was made by Government. ‘This has now been withdrawn, 
and the Academy is én extremis from want of funds. A much larger 
sum than s5o00/. a year should be allowed by the State for such an 
object, or the public must subscribe liberally towards the support of 
an institution, the closing of which, on account of poverty, would be 
discreditable to the nation. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Wylde’s London Academy of Music, for which no 
grant has been asked, is flourishing. The pupils are numerous, and 
the system of education appears to be advantageous. A whole 
course of instruction can be here obtained for the sum of fifteen 
guineas per annum, added to which great facilities are offered for 
acquiring musical knowledge and experience, 


WALTER MAYNARD. 





AT SUNSET. 
WORCESTER, A.D. 1651. 


HE King’s in the City !—Thank God for that !— 
And Vigornia knows no fear ; 
Though there’s never a doubt, says a hurrying scout, 
That the Puritan troops are near! 
The Foregate is crowded with armed men, 
And gallants keep galloping past ; 
There’s a crowd at the Cross, lamenting the loss 
Of Knox, who has fallen at last. 


Ere the morrow’s sun has redden’d the east 
There’s a stir in the royal camp, 

For Fleetwood’s brigade have passages made 
Across Severn and Teme, and tramp 

Undauntedly on o’er their fragile bridge ; 
Montgomery’s wounded and down, 

The roadway is red with dying and dead, 
And the King’s beaten back to the town. 


The King’s driven back to the City-gate, 
Where the people are gath’ring fast, 
To know if the worst has come to the worst, 
And whether the danger is past. 
They see their defenders again ride on, 
And wish them “ God-speed ” on their way ; 
But how few came back to the city, alack ! 
At the close of that Autumn day ! 


With cannons in front and standards unfurl’d, 
Awaiting their foemen’s coming, 

The Cromwellians stood, before Perry Wood ;— 
You might hear their drummers drumming 

At Sidbury-gate on that fatal night. 
But what are those cheers which ring 

Down the Royalist line? ’Tis no Puritan whine— 
“ Charge, gentlemen !—charge for the King!” 
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There’s a shout in reply from Cromwell's troops, 
Who are singing dolorous lays ; 

And thundering cheers from the cavaliers, 
Who scoff at their psalm-singing ways. 

And then, ’midst the clashing of swords and spears, 
Old friends encounter each other ; 

Ho !—silence yon lad, who with grief seems mad 
At the death of his traitor-brother ! 


Duke Hamilton’s faint in the foremost ranks, 
And Buckingham’s bloody and hoarse ; 
The King is in front, a-bearing the brunt ; 
But a plague on the Scottish horse ! 
The Royalist troopers they fight amain, 
Yet the odds are twenty to one ; 
And a Puritan cry ascends on high, 
For the battle is lost—and won ! 


* ~ a * & 


"Tis a joyful day for the Parliament, 
But a sorry one for the King, 
Who gallops pell-mell towards Boscobel 
As he heareth the curfew ring ; 
For the Puritan flag usurps the place 
Of the standard on ev'ry tow’ ; 
“God save the King!” none shall venture to sing, 
An’ they value their heads an hour ! 














AT THE LITERARY FUND DINNER. 


NNIVERSARY of the Royal Literary Fund—the 
Right Hon. B. Disraeli, First Lord of the Treasury, in 
ry a y the chair.” O for the pen of a Bulwer or Macaulay ! 
AE , O for the teeming imagination of a Poet! Here isa 
text for an epic. Here is a scene for a picture which might make 
the fortune of a Painter. Perhaps at the Royal Institution you might 
find more men of science. You might find more artists at the Royal 
Academy, more politicians at a Club dinner. But here, at the table 
of the Royal Literary Fund, you have, in a single constellation, a 
representation in miniature of all that is distinguished in politics, in 
literature, science, art, and arms. ‘This table represents the flower of 
English intellect, of English valour, and of English genius. States- 
men, soldiers, men of science, artists, novelists, critics, journalists, 
men whose writings are the inspiration of their age, men of metal, 
and men of broad acres, all met together to do honour—to whom ? 
A man of genius like themselves, a man with no escutcheon but 
literature, and yet one who by his genius has attained the highest 
honours of his country, and who, by a rare caprice of Fate, wears at 
once the blue ribbon of Politics and the blue ribbon of Literature. 
Look around! The scene alone is an inspiration. There in the 
gallery,—why not at the tables ?—are those whom Mr. Disraeli calls 
the Priestesses of Fate? What are they thinking of the scene? 
Perhaps, like Dr. Johnson, that all animals, except man, look best at 
their food? But they keep their thoughts to themselves; and I, at 
least, have no wish to be inquisitive upon the point. Let us keep 
our eyes on the tables. That pale, thoughtful-looking gentleman to 
Mr. Disraeli’s right hand is Lord Stanhope, the President of the 
Literary Fund, and one of the most accomplished men in the 
Peerage. His companion on the left is Lord John Manners, the 
amiable and chivalrous Lord Henry Sidney of “Coningsby.” “An 
Author?” Yes; the Poet Laureate of Mr. Disraeli’s “ Young 
England” party, and the author of that romantic couplet,— 





Let Wealth and Commerce, Laws and Learning die ; 
But leave us still our old Nobility. 
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That is his passport to the society of literary men. What else do 
you wish? That gentleman with the luxuriant beard and gold glasses 
is the soul of the Indian Government, Sir Stafford Northcote. He 
too is an author. “And a poet?” No; a financier. Here is a 
poet, the gay and ever youthful Monckton Milnes, Lord Houghton. 
That noble head and figure is Sir Roderick Murchison, who can tell 
you from a glance at a geological map where you may find gold as 
easily as Mr. Robert Hunt can tell you where our coal beds lie. 
He is the representative of science, or perhaps I ought to say of the 
whole circle of sciences ; for, like Dr. Whewell, science is his forte 
and omniscience his foible. Still, Sir Roderick is a capital fellow, 
and the staunchest of friends. Loyalty with him is an instinct. 
The representative of Art ought to be near at hand ; and there he 
is. That pleasant-looking man is the courtly Sir Francis Grant, 
President of the Royal Academy. ‘The Bishop of Rochester repre- 
sents what Mr. Disraeli calls “ the theocratic principle” of our Con- 
stitution. And that small man with the finely-chiselled features and 
that restless grey eye? Is the genius of Westminster Abbey, Dean 
Stanley, the terror of Convocation, and the herald of a religious 
creed based on criticism. Here is Sir William Bovill as the repre- 
sentative of Westminster Hall; and there is Sir W. Page Wood, a 
man of letters and the keenest lawyer in Lincoln’s Inn. Sir William 
Codrington, one of our Crimean Generals, is a fine specimen of an 
English soldier ; and what shall I say of Sir Edward Belcher, except 
that he is one of the most illustrious of our Arctic heroes? Sir 
William Stirling Maxwell represents the literature of art; and Dr. 
Forbes Winslow the literature of medicine. Need I go further? 
Yes; here are a couple of /itéérateurs who ought not to be passed 
over, Mr. Theodore Martin and Mr. Edward Dicey. Mr. Dicey is 
one of the most graphic of special correspondents ; and it is to Mr. 
Martin that we owe that agreeable volume of chit-chat from Her 
Majesty’s Diary, which is the most popular book of the season. 

And the hero of this gay and glittering scene—who and what is 
he? There he is proposing a toast to the Queen as a Royal Author, 
and, what is perhaps more in this age of light literature, a successful 
author. You can hardly call Mr. Disraeli a handsome man. He 
has none of the dash or portliness or hauteur of Lord Derby or Sir 
Robert Peel or Lord Palmerston. He is a man of slight build, a 
thin, spare figure. But you may scan every guest at the table, and 
scan them in vain, to find a more striking head and face. These are 
a study, and you can form no idea of them by Mr. Disraeli’s photo- 
graphs. The face is of an Eastern cast. D Israeli is written in 
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every line of it, ‘and every line is eloquent of the man. The head 
is splendidly developed. The forehead is high and ample. In his 
youth Mr. Disraeli had the reputation of being one of the handsomest 
men about town. He and Bulwer Lytton and D’Orsay were the 
heroes of Lady Blessington’s soirées. Those who knew him then 
tell you of a youth of lithe and limbre figure, of handsome features, 
of dark flashing eyes, and ambrosial curls, of a youth who, like his 
own “ Vivian Grey,” was the envy of men and the admiration of 
women, and who, too, like “ Vivian Grey,” was distinguished by his 
wit and eloquence and his wild ambition not less than by his personal 
traits. But Time and Time’s attendants, Thought and Passion, 
have wrought their usual havoc. Those ambrosial curls are nearly 
all gone. That rich olive complexion has lost its bloom. The eye 
alone retains its lustre, and that is still deep, glowing, and brilliant, 
as it was thirty years ago. In that you may still trace the Adonis 
of Gore House. But the glittering son of Aurora is now on the 
shady side of sixty, and is at the highest point of his daring 
ambition ; and the long and often bitter struggles of those thirty 
years have left their mark upon him. There is a haggard expression 
about Mr. Disraeli’s features which says even more than his words,— 
“T have come to this assembly like one who comes from the heat 
of combat to repair to the pure flow of some pellucid stream to 
slake the thirst of battle.” The proud disdainful smile which plays 
upon his lips speaks with mute eloquence of the House of Commons. 
You may trace in that “ Vivian Grey’s” motto—a smile for a friend 
and a sneer for the world; and though I believe Mr. Disraeli is 
in private one of the most genial and kind-hearted of men, the 
most marked and distinguishing expression of his face is an expression 
of pride and of deep and bitter scorn. Yet no one ought to be 
surprised at either of these expressions who reflects on Mr. Disraeli’s 
origin, his pride of race, his daring ambition, and the long and 
bitter personal contests he has gone through in the House of 
Commons to attain the high position which he holds to-day by 
favour and command of his sovereign. 

What and where are Mr. Disraeli’s thoughts to-day? Perhaps 
with that wild imaginative youth whose eye is wandering listlessly 
over the pages of Tidd or Chitty, but who in his heart is dreaming © 
delicious dreams of coming fame. Perhaps with the dashing head- 
strong editor of the Representative, writing raw and sensational phi- 
lippics about a Tory Democracy, and deceiving himself with the fond 
illusion that the Representative is destined to silence and to supersede 
the Zimes. Possibly with those brilliant groups of wit, beauty, and 
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fashion which Lady Blessington gathered together at Gore House ; 
for it was here that the author of “ Vivian Grey” won his first 
laurels in the field of literature ; and here that he met. a congenial 
spirit in the author of “ Pelham.” What a host of associations must 
be clustering in Mr. Disraeli’s memory around those magic words— 
Gore House! Tom Moore and his songs, Louis Napoleon and his 
fantastic dreams about sovereignty, Bulwer Lytton and his novels, 
D’Orsay and his coats and caricatures. Or Mr. Disraeli may be 
thinking—who knows ?—of the poet who, standing on the Plain of 
Troy, surrounded by the tombs of heroes, saw the lightning playing on 
Mount Ida, and conceived the idea of immortalizing his name with 
the names of Homer, Virgil, Dante, and Milton as the author of the 
Revolutionary Epic. These were the sort of ideas that Mr. Disraeli 
was always forming in his own mind. He strolls through the gal- 
leries of Venice. A thought strikes him. “The whole system of 
moral philosophy is a delusion fit only for the play of sophists in an 
age of physiological ignorance.” He will found a new school of 
philosophy. He hears the story of Alroy’s wild career. He takes 
his harp to found a new school of poetry. Rambling in the sierras 
of Andalusia, beneath the clear light of a Spanish moon, Mr. Dis- 
raeli listens to the chant of the old Spanish ballad of Count Alarcos 
and the Infant Solisa. He turns it into a tragedy and presents it 
to the world as “‘an attempt to contribute to the revival of English 
tragedy.” Mr. Disraeli, like Contarina Fleming, is always a hero in 
his own eyes, and never more so than in those days when in the 
eyes of the world he was nothing. To play a great part in the 
House of Commons, to form a party, to lay down the principles of 
a policy, to govern empires—these were the darling hopes of Mr. 
Disraeli’s ambition. They were wild and fantastic hopes! ‘To-day 
Mr. Disraeli is a statesman among literary men. Thirty years ago 
he was the very reverse—only a literary man among statesmen. Yet, 
wild and fantastic as those hopes looked then, they have all been 
realised. “ Nemesis favours genius,” and the pale spectre who five 
and twenty years ago stood up in the House of Commons and asked 
permission to say a few words in reply to O’Connell and was hooted 
down, takes the chair to-day at the Royal Literary Fund Dinner as 
the leader of a great party, as First Minister of the Crown, and 
as the author of a scheme of Representative Reform which may 
possibly reverse the “oligarchal coup a’état” of 1832, and accom- 
plish the purpose of Mr. Disraeli’s youth by constituting the Tory 
party the popular political confederation of the country. 

But to men of letters Mr. Disraeli is neither the leader of the Tory 
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party nor a politician. He is simply the author of “ Vivian Grey” 
and “Coningsby.” Like Macaulay and Bulwer Lytton, Mr. Disraeli is 
a man of letters by profession ; and in the case of Mr. Disraeli as in 
the case of Macaulay and Bulwer Lytton, literature has led to the 
highest honours of the State. Literature formed his passport into 
society ; it gilds the wreath of his political success; and it will, 
probably, form the most authentic of his title-deeds to fame. As 
yet Mr. Disraeli has never had justice done him either as a statesman 
or a novelist. His politics have generally been criticised in the light 
of his novels, and his novels have generally been criticised by his 
political foes. Taken as simple works of art, “ Henrietta Temple,” 
“ Sybil,” and “ Coningsby ” are equal to any works of imagination in 
our literature ; and “ Henrietta Temple” is one of the finest love 
stories in the English language. His earlier works are very highly 
coloured ; and the morals of his heroes are none of the purest. 
“Vivian Grey” is the horror of the prudes of both sexes ; and we have 
not a word to say forhim. He is the Don Juan of politics. The 
“ Young Duke,” too, is not a model for the youth of our aristocracy. 
But are these the only creations of Mr. Disraeli’s genius? Look at 
Egremont and Trafford in “Sybil.” Look at Harry Coningsby and 
Eustace Lyle. Is there nothing high and noble in them? Of Mr. 
Disraeli’s “‘ Essay on the Constitution,” we will only say that it is the 
work of a thoughtful and sagacious man, who has gone deeper into 
the secret history of English politics than most men. It is a work of 
acute and suggestive criticism; and stands out in marked contrast 
with the anonymous letters of Runnymede published in the Zimes. 
These letters were the sensation of their day. They were written 
very much in the spirit of Junius ; and we need hardly say were very 
clever and terribly severe. They were the very type of Thackeray’s 
ideal West-end articles, “dashing, trenchant, and d——d aristocratic.” 
The critic struck right and left, and always struck at noble quarry. 
Lord John Russell is a man of “ strong ambition and feeble intel- 
lect.” Lord Palmerston is “ the great Apollo of understrappers, the 
Lord Fanny of diplomacy, the Sporus of politics, cajoling France 
with an airy compliment, and menacing Russia with a perfumed 
cane.” Lord William Bentinck is “a man of perplexed intellect and 
of profligate ambition,” a bustling man without talents. But these 
letters injured no man so much as they did Mr. Disraeli. They set 
the House of Commons against him. They made Sir Robert Peel 
his enemy. Yet they are characteristic specimens of his early style ; 
and it was in this style that Mr. Disraeli tried to take the House of 
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éven now in some parts of Mr. Disraeli’s speeches. But Mr. Disraeli 
now generally trusts to the native vigour of his invective rather than 
to any of the meretricious arts of this flashy rhetoric. His speech at 
the Literary Fund Dinner was a very fair sample of his style. 
Thoughtful and suggestive in its tone, sparkling with terse and vivid 
phrases, and delivered with that perfection of manner which is one o 
Mr. Disraeli’s most striking traits as an orator, it fell upon the ears of 
his audience like music in a dream. As an after-dinner speaker Mr. 
Disraeli is perfect. Elegant badinage, graceful allusions, keen or 
witty observations, a terse and picturesque style, and an easy quiet 
manner ; these are the gifts and graces required in a successful after- 
dinner speaker ; and these Mr. Disraeli possesses in a pre-eminent 
degree. No man’s speeches “tell” more than Mr. Disraeli’s at a 
dinner-table. ‘There at least he is still the well-bred and accom- 
plished man of the world that he was when, thirty years ago, he was 
known as the companion of Count D’Orsay and Pelham, and the 
wittiest of Lady Blessington’s cavaliers. 

But the Disraeli of the dinner-table and the Disraeli of the House 
of Commons have less in common than any of our great orators. The 
genial wit and the graceful orator of the dinner-table is the silent, 
self-possessed, and inscrutable leader of the House of Commons. 
Take Mr. Disraeli in that scene of conflict from which he has with- 
drawn to ‘“‘slake the thirst of battle at the pellucid stream of 
literature.” Take what is called a grand night in the House of 
Commons. A fierce party debate is raging. The House is crowded. 
Princes of the blood, Ambassadors, half the Peerage are in the 
galleries, packed together like herrings. The fate of a great State 
institution is under discussion. The seals of office, the highest 
prizes of English ambition, depend upon the division. The whole of 
the assembly is in a state of tumultuous excitement. Every nerve is 
at its highest tension. The very atmosphere is electrical. Where is 
Mr. Disraeli? ‘There, on that magical bench which General Peel 
proposes to send to the British Museum with an inscription anything 
but complimentary to either of our great political parties. He is 
surrounded by his colleagues, Mr. Hardy, Lord Stanley, Sir John 
Pakington, and Sir Stafford Northcote. Mr. Lowe is on his legs. 
He is assailing the right hon. gentleman in his russet Saxon, and in 
those clear ringing tones of his, the very tones of scorn and hatred. 
Every sarcasm is barbed. How the Opposition cheer! Mr. Hardy 
is flushed and restless. Lord Stanley knits his brows closer. Sir 
John Pakington smiles now and then from sheer gaiety of heart; but 
even his smile is tinged with a little bitterness. Sir Stafford North- 
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cote shuffles about in his seat. One man, and one man alone, is 
calm and self-possessed. To Mr. Disraeli all these barbed epigrams 
are only figures of speech, all that invective only an ornament of 
debate. Silent, impassive, with his arms folded across his chest, his 
eyes fixed on the ground, Mr. Disraeli is the personification of 
scorn and contempt. You will trace no feeling in-that dark, brooding 
countenance. It is as statuesque as the face of the Sphinx. Mr. 
Disraeli possesses the mysterious art which distinguished Napoleon 
Bonaparte—the art of concealing his emotions and thoughts as 
perfectly as a Red Indian under torture. You can read his face no 
more than you can read a mask. It is expressionless. Hour after 
hour the debate goes on. Speaker follows speaker. Bright rises ; 
and Mr. Disraeli turns his eyeglass to the clock. It is a mere 
mechanical act, perhaps only an excuse to take a glance at the 
orator. Gladstone follows. The House is at its highest pitch of 
excitement. How will the division go? What can Disraeli say ? 
There he is at the table. He stands like a stag at bay, like a Douglas 
before a host of foes. He runs his eye over the House, perhaps takes 
a glance at the galleries as the House cheers. There is an expression 
of pride in the slight play of his eye. Mr. Disraeli knows his power. 
“JT am the Leader of the Tory party:” that, perhaps, is the inter- 
pretation of his smile. As the echo of the cheering dies away, Mr. 
Disraeli casts his eyes upon the table, and in quiet, composed tones 
begins his reply. There is no passion, no impatience about him. 
He is strong, and conscious of his strength. His self-possession 
is like that of Lord Monmouth. Neither an earthquake nor a Reform 
Bill can upset it. He states in exact terms the precise nature of the 
motion before the House, reviews the arguments of the right hon. 
gentleman the member for South Lancashire or Calne, hits them off 
in a few terse and telling sentences, and then turns to the personal 
parts of their speeches. This is where he makes his play. Mr. 
Disraeli has no match in the arts of satire and invective, and he 
knows it. Raising his voice and shifting his position, he turns with a 
gentleness that has a touch of superb artifice in it to the person he is 
speaking of, now to Mr. Gladstone, now to Mr. Bright, then to Mr. 
Lowe ; and his arrows are instantly flying in all directions. The 
tone of voice and the manner are exquisite. Every stroke tells. 
Every arrow goes straight to its mark. Keen as a Damascene sword, 
speaking in tones of withering sarcasm, using picturesque and striking 
phrases, rarely rising into what is called eloquence, yet easy and 
fluent, he is the Paladin of debate, and woe to the man who crosses 
his path! His power of repartee is a marvel. It forms one of the 
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traditions of the House of Commons. ‘“ Take back your Budget like 
Pitt!” “Ido not aspire to the fame of Mr. Pitt; but I will not 
descend to the degradation of others.” There you have a sample of 
his fire and his wit. It is always at his command. Presently, with a 
wave of the hand and a scornful glance of the eye at his opponents, 
all tossed together in contemptuous confusion, the orator draws him- 
self up to his full height, assumes a proud and defiant air, and 
developes his own ideas, say of the relations of Church and State, or 
explains his own scheme of Irish policy, in terse and vivid sentences, 
and then with a swelling mien throws out two or three startling 
paradoxes,—a sentence or two that will find its echo in the passions 
or the imagination of the House and the country, and then closes, 
perhaps, with a pithy, perhaps with an ornate peroration, but always 
with a few highly-wrought, powerful, and suggestive sentences. 

This speech has but one fault ; and that is the fault of all Mr. 
Disraeli’s speeches: It is passionless. Analyse it as a work of art: 
it is perfect. It glistens and sparkles with epigram and wit. Its 
sarcasm is keen, its invective powerful. Here and there you pause 
as you read to reflect upon passages of deep and suggestive thought. 
The declamation is brilliant, often ornate. Its imagery is striking 
and picturesque. But there you must stop. Artistically wrought as 
it is, every word chosen with fastidious taste, every sentence fitted 
together like a piece of mosaic, you still feel as you read and yet 
more as you listen to this speech, that after all there is something 
wanting. What isit? Passion. Passion is the soul of oratory. It 
is the sovereign gift of the orator. Yet there is hardly a spark of 
passion in Mr. Disraeli’s nature. He is the Sidonia of politics. 
Most critics listen to Mr. Disraeli and pronounce him histrionic or 
heartless. He is neither. He is only passionless. His earnestness 
and sincerity are transparent ; but that passionless rhetoric spoils all. 
It touches no deep chord of our nature. It stirs none of our emo- 
tions. Mr. Disraeli’s speeches are works of the intellect and of the 
intellect alone. Compare them with those of Domesthenes and you 
discover the secret at once. The speeches of Demosthenes and of 
Fox, the English rival of the brilliant Greek, glow and coruscate with 
passion. That, too, is the great charm, often the only charm, of 
Gladstone and Bright. They play upon the passions as the wind 
plays upon an AZolian harp. This is the explanation of the marvel- 
lous power which these men exercise when addressing popular assem- 
blies. But Mr. Disraeli is not a popular orator in any sense of the 
word. With Macaulay, he always presupposes an intelligent and 
cultured audience, an audience of the calibre of the House of 
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Commons. Look at this speech of his at the Literary Fund dinner. 
How would that tell upon a popular assembly? Yet, addressed to 
. men of reading and thought, every phrase and every turn of thought 
told. If Mr. Disraeli possessed Mr. Gladstone’s passion as well as 
his own imagination and wit, he would be the greatest of Parliamen- 
tary orators. This is his single deficiency ; and it is a deficiency 
fatal to the achievement of the highest success as a Parliamentary 
orator or as a Parliamentary leader. 

This, perhaps, is hardly the fittest place to speak of Mr. Disraeli 
as he ought to be spoken of as a Parliamentary leader ; for such a 
reference must involve the discussion of topics that are not yet 
historical. But no sketch of his career can be reckoned complete 
that passes over Mr. Disraeli as a party leader; and we shall not 
raise any controversial point by the remark that as a Parliamentary 
leader Mr. Disraeli is one of the most popular men that ever led the 
Commons of England. He knows their temper exactly. He knows 
their weaknesses. He knows their prejudices. He reflects their 
best tone. Add to this that Mr. Disraeli is master of every ques- 
tion that is brought under discussion, possesses clear and distinct 
ideas upon every question, a temper which nothing ruffles, a courtesy 
that never fails; and you have a perfect explanation of the ascen- 
dancy which he has achieved as the leader of the House of Commons. 
His Parliamentary management is nearly equal to that of Lord 
Palmerston, superior to that of Sir Robert Peel. Yet even here Mr. 
Disraeli has one drawback. He cannot inspire his party with per- 
sonal devotion. His ascendancy is the ascendancy of genius, not 
the personal ascendancy of a man of passionate nature like Canning 
or Fox, or, we may add, Lord Derby and Gladstone. Mr. Disraeli 
understands the prestige which passion exercises over the souls of 
men. He knows, as he confesses in “Coningsby,” that it is the per- 
sonal, and the personal alone, that interests mankind, that fires their 
imagination, and wins their hearts. ‘“ A cause is a great abstraction, 
and fit only for students; embodied in a party, it stirs men to action; 
but place at the head of that party a leader who can inspire enthu- 
siasm, he commands the world. Divine faculty! Rare and incom- 
parable privilege! A Parliamentary leader who possesses it, doubles 
his majority ; and he who has it not, may shroud himself in artificial 
reserve, and study with undignified arrogance an awkward haughti- 
ness, but he will nevertheless be as far from controlling the spirit as 
from captivating the hearts of his sullen followers.” Prophetic words! 
Yet, notwithstanding this terrible neutralizing influence, Mr. Disraeli 
has by the power of his intellect accomplished more as a party 
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leader than did the Duke of Wellington with all his prestige, or Sir 
Robert Peel with all his transparent honesty of purpose and his 
courage. 

To say that Mr. Disraeli is the type of the Parliamentary leaders of 
the future is perhaps to hazard a suggestion which most people will at 
the first blush set down asa paradox. Yet the assertion is most true. 
Mr. Disraeli is a man of genius and ambition, who has made politics 
the profession of his life. The House of Commons is gathering all 
the powers of the State into its hands. It is the heart of our system 
of Government. There the Premier must be if he is to rule as well 
as govern: and in the House of Commons the Premiership is the prize 
of information and eloquence like that of Mr. Disraeli and his rivals 
on the Opposition benches. Perhaps nowhere are rank and wealth 
more powerful than in English social life. To get a footing in the 
higher circles of English society a farvenu must, as Mr. Disraeli has 
very well said, be “either a genius or a millionaire.” But in politics 
wealth and rank without genius are powerless ; and nowhere is a mil- 
lionaire, who is nothing else, so insignificant as in the House of Com- 
mons. Ideas there are stronger than property. The largest rent-roll 
is nothing by the side of genius ; and by the force of his genius, and 
by his genius alone, Mr. Disraeli has vanquished all the powers of 
rank and wealth. Look at his Cabinet! Is there no lesson in that? 
Years ago in one of his earliest works Mr. Disraeli drew a fine distinc- 
tion between government by an aristocracy and government by the 
aristocratic principle, the key principle of the great aristocratic 
Republic of Europe. His own Cabinet is the aptest illustration of 
government by the aristocratic principle that we know in our political 
history. Representing every rank of the Peerage, Dukes, Marquises, 
Earls, Barons, as far as rank and wealth go, one of the most aristo- 
cratic of Cabinets, this clan of nobles not only acknowledge as their 
chief and leader a plain Buckinghamshire squire, but a Bucking- 
hamshire squire with no escutcheon but Literature. “ The age of 
Dukeism,” said Mr. Disraeli, speaking of Canning’s administration, 
“is past.” What is the moral of his own ? 
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¥) of July, and that the camp will be ready for occupation 

SNP on the previous Saturday, the 11th. For months past 

they have been thinking of the coming Wimbledon ; getting in for 

the Queen’s or the St. George’s, going in for camp, making up parties, 

hunting up certificates, and corresponding to death the Secretary of 

the National Rifle Association, have been their constant occupation. 

But the general public may, in this season of notices, have overlooked 

the announcement, and it is in their interest that we draw attention 
to the subject. 

The National Rifle Association has existed since 1860, and has, as 
every Londoner knows, held since then annual meetings lasting a 
fortnight, at which very valuable prizes both in money and plate have 
been offered for rifle competition. To the rifle shots of England 
Wimbledon is the one great outing of the year; men of business 
arrange their work so as to take their holidays there; volunteers — 
from all parts of England make an effort to put in an annual appear- 
ance there, so as to compete for some of the many prizes and to test 
their powers against those of unknown shots from distant counties, 
As long as the Association continues as well managed as it has 
hitherto been, and can offer as many advantages to competitors, 
there is no fear of its losing interest among shooting men. And to 
all who take any interest in the volunteer movement, the Wimbledon 
Meetings should be interesting. Volunteering has now stood the 
test of time, and may fairly be considered an institution. The first 
fever of patriotism has burnt itself out, the uniforms which possessed 
an attraction at first are worn out and the novelty with them, and 
still volunteering prospers. What is it that keeps men together? We 
answer, mainly the shooting. Drilling without rifle practice, how- 
ever enticing (because illegal) to Fenians, would be thought all work 
and no play by the men who in England give so much of their spare 
time to volunteering. Shooting is the back-bone of the volunteer 
institution, and Wimbledon is similarly the back-bone of shooting. 
Desultory shooting, with the chance of small prizes at county 
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matches, to be shot for against men whose powers were accurately 
known, could never possess power of attraction enough to hold to- 
gether the 150,000 volunteers whom we now possess. Would noble- 
men and gentlemen breed and train Hermits and Blue Gowns to run 
in scratch matches or for Queen’s Plates at provincial races ? 

“‘ What has the Association done for us in its nine years of exist- 
ence ?” is a fair question to ask when its merits are being set before 
the public. Simply, then, it has made Englishmen, to whom nine 
years ago the rifle was a mystery, the first nation of rifle-shots in the 
world. During the earlier years of the meeting, people thought it 
was hopeless for us to contend against the Swiss and Belgians, who 
were always shooting, and about whose performances travellers had 
brought home parlous tales. What has been the actual case? No 
Swiss has ever been able to win a prize at Wimbledon, except the 
Count de Gendre, and he may fairly be counted, as far as shooting 
goes, as an Englishman, using English rifles and in the English 
manner; and as to our friends the draves Belges, special prizes and 
targets had to be set aside for them, in order that they might conduct 
their competitions after their own manner. Poor Jules Gérard, the 
lion-hunter, once said to the writer, “ One does not require to see 
the shooting, it is quite enough to look at the position of the targets 
to know what the shooting must be. Why, if we put the targets and 
firing points as near as that in France, even the Chasseurs de Vin- 
cennes would be shooting each other all day long!” 

Poor fellow ! he was well in for a prize once, but not being aware 
of the rules, came down too late to shoot off his tie. What a wonderful 
little fellow he was ; quiet and gentle in manner, nothing but the eye 
told of the pluck within him. “Lions!” he said one day, “ talk to 
me of bull’s-eyes at a thousand métres, not of lions ; any child could 
shoot a lion. Why, you never fire at them at more than twenty 
paces, seldom at more than fifteen; still it is amusing when they are 
plenty ;” and this, mind you, said really unconsciously. One year, three 
or four Belgians came over to distinguish themselves. One of the 
first things they visited was the Running Deer. When the method 
of working the target was explained to them, one, a great authority 
at the Tir National, solemnly delivered a lecture to his friends, ex- 
plaining that when the deer ran from right to left it was desirable to 
follow it a short way with the rifle, and then fire dchind it, on the 
principle that the motion given to the rifle would affect the bullet 
and cause it to “goon!” This principle was accordingly adopted, 
much to the benefit of people who did ot adopt it and made bull’s- 
eyes accordingly. 
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One great peculiarity of the Wimbledon meetings is the abso- 
jute equality on which men meet. For this, no sport can compare 
with rifle shooting. In the hunting field, in the cover, or by the 
river, the squire is ever the squire, my lord still my lord, but at 
Wimbledon, duke, lord, swell, tailor, and tallow-chandler are 
** squadded ” according to the counties they belong to, fall in in the 
ranks, are marched to the firing points, and have implicitly to obey 
the orders of the officers in charge. Some years ago a lord of the 
manor was shooting up well for the Queen’s Prize, and a north 
countryman in the next squad said vehemently, that “he feared none 
o’ them chaps, nobbut yon Spencer lad.” Who can say how far the 
good of such meetings may go? To men who go to Wimbledon the 
great names of our aristocracy are not mere abstractions ; they read 
a speech made by such a peer, or such an M.P., and though they 
may have been brought up to differ with the opinions expressed, 
they will read them and consider them, for they know the man who 
uttered them, know what he looks like, can picture him at the time 
of speaking, and know that, let agitators say what they will, he is by 
no means a likely person to take a pleasure in the gymnastic exercise 
known as “ trampling on the hearts’ blood of a people.” 

The camp life, too, is admirable training for our citizen soldiers, 
and those who are best able to judge tell us that the way in which 
they put up with unavoidable discomforts, and generally conduct 
themselves under the restraint so necessary for the general benefit, 
promise well for their efficiency, should they ever be called on for 
active service. 

For the information of the uninitiated, we may say that the matches 
most interesting to witness are the “ International” between picked 
eights of England, Scotland, and Ireland ; the “‘ Public Schools ;” and 
the “Lords and Commons.” These always command a large attend- 
ance, and Wimbledon on any one of the days set apart for them is a 
pretty sight, with its white tents, its waving flags, and its eager masses. 

The all-important refreshment department is well managed by 2 
Manchester firm, all things needful for the inner man being obtain- 
able on the ground at a fair rate. Amusements, too, are provided 
for the otherwise heavy evenings. There is an excellent club tent, 
and theatrical entertainments and readings pass away the time. The 
sanitary arrangements are, we hear, this year to be managed by the 
Moule Company, and it is hoped that what has hitherto been a great 
difficulty may be overcome. At any rate, the earth system will have 
the chance of a fair public trial, and no doubt the result will be 
looked for with interest. 
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We think we have said enough to establish the fact that the 
Wimbledon meetings possess a national interest, and that the 
National Rifle Association is deserving of national support, and 
should not be allowed to depend for its existence on the chances of 
a successful Wimbledon, but should have a sufficient list of sub- 
scribers to enable it to withstand the chances of a wet, and therefore 
unpaying meeting. And without wishing to prejudge the law-suit as 
to the various rights on the Common, we sincerely trust that the 
decision will not be such as to shut up the only available ground for 
our national rifle meetings. 

WYVERN. 

















A WORD ON POULTRY. 


“ 


F you have any superfluous affection to bestow, let it be on 
chicken kind, and it will be returned cent.per cent.” Such is 
the pithy counsel of the “Scottish Henwife,” which practi- 

“a cally amounts to this,—you may as well, when you are about 
it, breed heavy-weight ducks and pullets as light-weights, The old 
barn-door roosters, some of whose kith and kin in the New World were 
doubtful whether they should crow for King George or Congress, bear 
as little resemblance to the feathered Magogs of Bingley Hall, as the 
flail does to the threshing-machine, or the pitchfork to the straw ele- 
vator. Still there are only a few adventurous spirits among poultry 
breeders, who can devote their energies to shows, and all those 
thrilling anxieties and searchings of heart which they must of necessity 
entail, It requires some faith and hope to keep your bird baskets 
travelling over such a vast circuit as from Falmouth to Aberdeen. 
The vast majority of breeders will not set a draft mark against a 
Dorking cock because he has a stray white feather in his tail, or 
because his fifth toe is not an independent member, but merely a 
branch of his fourth. A silver-grey Dorking, and a duckwing game 
hen, will also have full ‘‘ benefit of clergy” if they have a little red 
in the wing ; and white flight feathers, and a darkish-green bill, will not 
be penal crimes ina Rouen. Few will care to give a turkey-cock 
a white loaf per diem, and attend to his royal whim of only receiving 
it from hand or dish, or to feed prize chickens on beef. It will 
pay still less to imitate the enthusiasm which made the late Earl 
Ducie give a hundred guineas for the Cochin-China cock, Royal 
George, and to stand bidding half-guinea after half-guinea against 
Mr. Ambler in the Covent Garden mart, for the possession of a 
thirty-guinea hen. We may smile at the lengths to which emulation 
has led fanciers, but it is well that some one will be at the expense 
and risk of keeping the blood pure at the fountain-head, and of main- 
taining the canons of the poultry-yard in their integrity. . Those 
canons have unfortunately not become statute law ; and on the sub- 
ject of combs more especially, judges will differ. Hence the paste- 
board splints, and other appliances with which the fanciers used to 
keep a Spanish cock’s comb erect till the hour of judging was nigh ; 
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and the nervous anxiety about a white feather in his Dorking’s tail, 
which gave birth to the conundrum, “ Why is — — like Tom Sayers? 
—Because he would rather de than be beaten.” All trades have their 
little tricks before show times ; but judges are so well up to them now, 
that but for the existence of a very ostrich-like simplicity, they would 
never be practised. Still, to the end of the chapter, the breeder of 
gigantic gooseberries will adopt the damp rag dodge at the imminent 
risk of bursting half his show plate ; the Scottish shepherd will some- 
times scrape his rams’ horns almost to the quick, and then japan 
them ; the Clydesdale men will wash over their bays with butter- 
milk ; and the breeders of Ayrshire stock will not only put in the 
finer lights after that fashion with soap and gum, but sit up all night 
with their prize cow, so as to keep her udder rigid by a frame and 
perpetual cold-water applications. 

The ordinary run of poultry breeders leave shows very much to 
chance, and in fact “ drag up” rather than rear their chickens. We 
can hardly expect them to lift off a sitting hen at a stated time for 
her daily half-hour’s exercise, or examine each egg of a setting by a 
candle in a dark room on the ninth day to see if there is a foetus in it. 
Thousands of chickens would be sacrificed if any one but a first-class 
henwife claimed to regulate nature in this respect. Still it is well to 
remember that such littie matters as damping eggs, cutting them 
upwards if necessary to help the chickens, tying down the lid of a 
box of eggs to prevent the jar of nail-driving, and packing birds for 
a journey in round or oval baskets, are something more than the 
mere embroidery of the pursuit. Yorkshire and Lancashire cottagers 
are especially clever in poultry and pigs, and a working-man will 
often hurry over his dinner and “snatch a fearful joy” during the 
rest of “twelve to one,” in attending to his fowls, or washing or 
walking out with his sow. As a general thing they stick to the 
Silver Spangles or Silver Pencils, as the latter more especially begin 
to lay, if well kept, at sixteen weeks, and finish three or four dozen 
ahead of every other fowl. These “chaps,” or “ fellies,” or “ boys,” 
or whatever else they delight to call themselves, are very keen critics 
of points as well as productiveness, and very jealous of each other. 
“Take my advice,” said an old Yorkshire judge to “a colt” on the 
bench, “whenever you judge pigs or fowls in these parts, turn every 
pig, however bad, out of its pen, and handle every fowl as if it ought 
to win ; it’s two to one that the owners will be at your shoulder, and 
you'll not hear anything to your advantage if you don’t.” If these 
ceremonies are duly performed, their sense of fairness generally pre- 
vails, and if a good judge has been at work, there is no need for him 
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to stipulate for the three hundred yards start, which the chief justice 
at a baby show considered necessary to ensure his safety at the hands 
of the outraged mothers, before the award list was published. 

In Scotland, where the Dorking is “lord of all,” the farmers and 
their wives attend very well to their poultry; but English ones, except 
perhaps in Norfolk, where the turkey may be calculated upon to pay 
a solid sum towards the rent, regard poultry too much as a mere 
appanage of the farm, and not worthy of a thought amid the 
weightier matters of corn, wool, and horn. It required a dash of 
Irish poetry in their composition to make even shorthorn breeders 
feel dubious, as some did at a Dublin spring meeting a few Aprils 
back, which was the real king of the week, an American cock turkey 
or the pure Booth bull, Dr. McHale. On most English farms the 
light corn is considered the poultry’s portion, and they are left to 
find a settlement at night on the cart shed rafters or the carts them- 
selves. As long as a fair amount of eggs are brought in, and a brace 
of ducks or chickens are forthcoming for the table, it is considered 
all right. The farmer seldom concerns himself about them, except 
when a rural policeman arrives, carrying a bagful of fowls with 
their throats wrung, which he has taken from a fellow in the road 
overnight, and asks if they can be identified ; or when his wife com- 
plains that the old cock has lost half the feathers in his tail, and that 
another duck is missing. As he generally belongs to a jovial asso- 
ciation for the prosecution of felons, he cannot avoid, growl as he 
may, making a quarter sessions business of the first matter; anda 
vague allusion to compensation, or at all events a leash of pheasants 
from the master of the hounds, helps to “‘ square” the second. Ask 
hiin or his “ missus” how many eggs they get during the season, and 
they will tell you that so many dozen are brought in, “ But, I don’t 
know how it is, we ought to get more.” ‘They both know too well 
that more than double tithe is taken of their eggs by some invisible 
hand, and they do not see how to help it. Egg stealing is in truth 
the farm labourer’s first lesson in larceny. One of our first huntsmen 
offered no defence, and another had to stand in the dock, but was 
acquitted, for taking the hounds’ oatmeal for his pigs, and hence 
many pig fanciers will not feed with it, on account of the temp- 
tation it yields. On the subject of eggs, however, they are powerless 
under the present system. Hens lay away in hedge-rows, or make 
nests for themselves in stack garths and haylofts, and those labourers 
or lads who have the secret generally use it to the full. 

There is no reason why the fowl-house should not be as much 
considered as the stable or any other part of the farm-steading. 
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Fowl should not be one whit more regarded in the light of “ extra 
stock” than flesh. It is no absolute condition of health that hens 
should always be walking abroad, laying, and sitting at random in 
a house or hedge-row, and scratching on a midden. There should 
be separate wire-covered yards for the laying hens, the feeding 
pullets, and the hens with broods, all kept under lock and key by 
the mistress, and the hens should be not let out for their run on the 
meadow and the midden till laying time is virtually over. The 
turkey boy, with his long stick, is a recognised institution of Norfolk 
farming ; and if fowl production were properly extended we should 
find him on every farm, busy looking after the pullets and hens with 
broods in the morning, and the laying hens in the afternoon, and 
perhaps driving them afield, to the newly made furrows for the sake 
of insects and wire-worm, when the ploughs are at work within 
reasonable distance. The rooks and the other “winged wardens of 
the farm” should not have all the tit-bits to themselves. This 
system of egg-production is so popular in France that on some farms 
the hens are out in the fields during the whole of the ploughing 
season, and live and lay in a shed on wheels. 

The yards should have a south-western aspect, and, if possible, 
should be only separated by a party wall from the engine or the 
boiler-house, so as to have the benefit of the warmth. At Sir 
Stirling Maxwell’s, of Keir, the proximity of the engine-house, over 
which the roost chamber is built, has been turned to good account 
for winter eggs, and a plating of zinc is sufficient to foil the fleas. 
Plenty of sand and fine cinders, with a cover from the rain, and a 
low round perch with the bark left on, so as not to encourage bumble 
feet or crook the breast-bone, are great essentials. So are clean 
water-dishes, as well as clean water (with citrate of iron in it at 
moulting time), if roup and gapes are to be warded off. Keeping 
the yards and houses sweet is after all the greatest consideration, as 
soiled ground, especially under the roost, fairly poisons hens, and it is 
as hopeless to expect eggs or condition where it exists, as freedom from 
ague in a marsh. It should be raked out and sanded every other day, 
and dug over at least once a week. Great fanciers know the importance 
of this so well, that even when their hens are quartered over their 
grounds and they are free to range all day, the laying and sleeping-house 
is on rollers, so that it may be moved and always kept pure. This 
is a very practical comment on ninety-nine out of a hundred of our 
hen owners, who wade like Ulysses “ through infinite dung,” with their 
egg-basket, and think they have done a good deal if they clean out 
the hen-house with the pigeon-house once in the twelvemonth. 
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Change is the keystone of all successful feeding, and London 
people have it to hand in what is called “ Mark Lane sweepings,” 
which have risen with the averages from 4s. to 5s. 6¢. per bushel. 
Nearly a dozen kinds of grain and seed are in this composition, with 
a fair amount of Indian corn, and it is supposed to be swept by a 
contractor from the floor of the great city mart after business hours 
on Monday and Thursday. Fanciers ring the changes on every 
description of food ; a cow is sometimes kept speciaily for curd, and 
“linseed is calculated to give lustre to the plumage; and toast, 
scaked in ale, sprightliness, courage, and strength.” 

Plain poultry feeders must, however, proceed on much more 
simple principles, and trust in the main to house leavings and corn 
tailings, and not spare hemp-seed during the moult. Rice is good 
for a change, but we have always found hens lay better on potatoes ; 
and rissoles of oatmeal, or “ sharps,” made up sufficiently dry, so as 
to crumble in the hand, are an infallible egg-spur. Raw horseflesh 
is a most potent agent for egg production in the depth of winter, but 
if much is used the hens are as completely disabled as some of the 
unhappy rams which are fed up for the Royal Agricultural Show, 
win their prize, and then, instead of looking “ beautiful for ever,” 
lie down propped with cushions for the remainder of their lives. The 
greedy way in which hens strip a cabbage when they have the 
chance, proves that green stuff should always form part of their 
dietary, and a foray on the worm and insect world in their daily 
run will generally achieve the rest. Even people in towns, who have 
no green plot for their hens, should not complain that “ every egg we 
get from them costs sixpence.” ‘Their best plan is to kill off their 
hens in September, and get fresh pullets in March ; and they should 
average, with strict attention to change of feeding, plenty of green 
stuff, and cleanliness, at least seven dozen eggs per hen. Five score, 
under such untoward circumstances, is a great average, but we have 
known it reached. For feeding off or “ giving them the last dip,” 
as Mr. McCombie, the great Scottish grazier terms it, the plan of 
putting pullets in a small coop raised from the ground, and made of 
spars, so that the droppings may fall through, is most recommended. 
Cleanliness and quiet are the very essence of feeding off, and any 
inattention to the former, either in the vessels or the water, or in 
allowing the food to become stale, will counteract the whole effect of 
what is put into the mouth. Perhaps oatmeal mixed with milk sends 
them along best, provided it is given fresh, three or four times a day, 
and ground barley and Indian-corn-meal may occasionally take its 
place. Milk should never be neglected, as, in addition to its feeding 
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quality, it produces that sleepiness which is so favourable to flesh 
formation, which is the reason why pig feeders are partial toit. The 
late Dr. Bellyse informed us that he gave his brown and black- 
breasted reds, whose forefathers had won many a main at 4 lb. 10 0z., 
in the Cheshire and Lancashire cock-pits, no more fattening than 
four or five days upon bread and milk. We can testify to their fine 
pheasant flavour, and the unction with which he said, as he pointed 
to the old box full of “fair reputed silver spurs,” side by side with 
the model greyhound on his writing table, ‘“‘ Three hundred pounds 
wouldn’t have tempted my father to put the knife into one of these 
darlings, even when he was sending out a thousand chickens a year.” 

Two-year old hens lay the best eggs for setting; and those from 
four-year old hens should never be used, as the chickens are inva- 
riably lacking in vigour. You can rear good, fair birds in March 
and April, but the best are generally hatched in the early part of May. 
Many fanciers will not try and rear any chickens, save bantams, after 
the first week in June. “ Nature,” they say, “denies any luck with them 
when hay time begins.” We cannot commend the thrifty system of 
a Kentish farmer, who is recorded in Zhe Gentleman's Magazine of the 
last century to have economised the hatching power of his hens by 
letting them sit for ten days, and allowing the heat of the dunghill to 
do the rest, while the hen was set afresh four or five times. Still 
there is often an immense deal of egg production wasted at clucking 
time. Hens are allowed to remain sitting for weeks on nest eggs, or 
perpetually bothering the layers and the future mothers by getting in 
beside them. Dipping them in water, or putting them in a coop 
with a cloth over it, are very tedious and useless processes, as the 
hen only nurses her desire to be “ broody” by crouching down, and 
may go on for an indefinite time if she is of Cochin blood. Our plan 
has always been to have a low wire house running the whole length 
of the day yard, with a small pent house at one end to shelter them 
from rough nights. Hens not required to sit are slipped in through 
a little sliding panel, and supplied with a little corn and abundance 
of water. The sight of the other hens at liberty excites them, and 
instead of nursing their grief in solitude they are kept in exercise the 
whole day, walking backwards and forwards at the wires when they 
are not drinking, and in less than a week, if they are caged early, they 
begin laying again. 

Polish fowls have given way almost entirely before Houdan, Créve 
Coeur, and La Fléche. “The Scottish Henwife” does not scruple to 
style Créve Cceurs “ the best table fowl in the world.” They are also 
exceedingly hardy, and everlasting layers of large eggs; but so far 
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John Bull has never been half so alive to their market merits as the 
French. Houdans hold their own as fine layers of eggs, which 
rarely fail in a setting, but they cluck late and lack size for the table. 
They are considered the Dorkings of France, and supply the markets 
of Paris to a great extent during the year. Still their English mission 
is more as a cross to improve laying—a talent in which the Dorking 
seems to be gradually on the wane. The La Fléche scarcely ever 
sit, but the demand for them has rather slackened of late, owing to 
the fact that the cocks seem very subject to die of apoplexy. For an 
epicure, nothing exceeds game fowl ; but their comparatively small 
size and pugnacity has rather put them out of fashion, except for an 
occasional cross to get quality. A cock of the sort used to a half- 
bred Dorking and Golden Pencil makes a composite fowl, which for 
nice size, combined with fine plumage and gaiety, we have seldom 
seen excelled. Still it is so difficult to get the three sorts to blend 
exactly, that fanciers have not generally persevered. The fine sized 
eggs of the Spanish do not atone for its light flesh, on which, like the 
Alderney cow, high feeding makes little impression. It may be 
accepted as a general rule, that a breed which is light in the body 
and runs to leg, never crosses well. There seems to be a lack of 
affinity between it and other breeds, and crossed with a Dorking hen 
or cock the produce is too often a bad barn-door black. Brahma 
Pootras excel as mothers and as winter layers, and a first cross be- 
tween them and the Dorking have been found very profitable. 


** Ne’er wants my table the health-cheering meal, 
With Banstead mutton crowned or Essex veal ; 
Here smokes from Lincoln mead the stately loin, 
And rosy gammon of Hantonian swine. 
From Dorking’s roosts the feathered victims bleed,” Xc., 


are lines of no recent date, but the spirit of the fifth may be found in 
every English farmyard, though not in the white plumage to which 
Surrey is still true. Some of the thriftiest English henwives have 
crossed their “heavy greys” with a common Cochin, or, better still, 
a partridge Cochin cock, and done so with great success. The cross 
seems to bring extra vigour with it, as the hens not only sit more 
but lay more. They are also hardier in winter, and come to maturity 
a little quicker, and are decidedly better and quieter mothers. Their 
eggs are perhaps a trifle smaller and richer, but the May chickens, 
although they come to the same weight, and fetch their ros. to 125.a pair 
at Christmas, have not quite such a good colour when brought to table. 

For Dorkings in their perfection we must fall back on our recol- 
lections of an October day at Lady Holmesdale’s, at Linton Park, 
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the year before her ladyship’s sale. We must fancy ourselves once 
more at Maidstone, that head-centre of the Kentish hop-fields, in 
whose market the court gallants of another age, wearied with the for- 
malities of maids of honour, are said to have flirted with the farmers’ 
daughters, “ruddier than the cherry,” of their own rich county, as 
they stood there with eggs, quails, and chickens for sale. Our way 
lies not by the great political battle-ground of Penenden Heath, but 
up some steep and weary purlieus, which never seem to end. 
About the fourth milestone we come to the lodge-gate of Linton 
Park, which is opened by a woman in a scarlet tunic and a snow- 
white apron ; and wending our way down the drive, whose elm, beech, 
and fir blend with occasional clumps of yellow gorse, which in a fox- 
hunter’s heart “ has but one rival, and that is the vine,” we reach the 
house of Mr. Martin, the poultry manager. He won many cups in 
the West with Spanish gamefowl and Silver Pencils, but in Kent his 
energies have had wider range. In 1853, her ladyship (then Lady 
Julia Cornwallis) began with a few Dorkings for house use, and 
gradually sent hens, with chequered success, to Maidstone and other 
bye-shows. Lady Holmesdale’s original sort was from the strain of 
the Rev. T. Boys, who (like Sir John Sebright and Mr. Braddick 
with their Bantams) was a breeder of renown before Bingley Hall was 
built, or the “Scottish Henwife” had undertaken that sea journey in 
which the sight of a pen of Cochins on deck first inflamed her ardour. 
The Linton Dorkings were crossed with birds from the collections of 
Lady Louisa Thynne, the Hon. W. W. Vernon, the Rev. T. Down, 
and others, till a breed was attained which for size and dark plumage 
has hardly had its peer. 

While the Dorkings were coming to perfection, her ladyship was 
busy in the shows with Silver Spangles, which in their turn were super- 
seded by Silver and Golden Pencils, and Spanish. We also found 
Brahmas, white Cochins, and Polish fowls, and a Golden-laced Ban- 
tam, the last of its clan, in and about the low straw hovel near the 
weeping ash in front of Mr. Martin’s house. Old Viscount, the vic- 
torious Dorking, who had been like Wordsworth’s Peter Bell— 


‘* All along the lowlands fair 
And far as Aberdeen,” 


and gathered ten prizes in his day, stood hard by, ruminating on his 
latterend. Another veteran, which had been second in a large field 
at Manchester, and had crossed the border to do battle with heroes 
from the Carse of Gowrie and many a Scottish henyard, had only one 
eye left wherewith to look on at the packing for future shows ; while 
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a noble Spanish was under gentle pressure for Birmingham. It was 
there that “ Old Rose Comb” (a much revered memory at Linton 
Park) met and scattered eighty-nine cocks in that peaceful fray, where 
steel spurs and Sundleys and Gillivers—with a thumb-nail sharp as 
a talon to bring out “ the last drop ”—are happily unknown. 

From the commissariat stores we turn to the orchard dell, where 
the laundry stands, and which goes by the name of “ France.” We 
find it full of Spanish and Silver Pencil hens, which have borne 
their part over and over again in first-class pens ; and then we stroll 
away round the outlying walks, which are each furnished with a house 
on rollers and a ventilated top, in the four hundred acres of park. 
These houses are under lock and key, and are moved very frequently. 
Silver Pencils destined for Birmingham are at the top of the park, 
and four and a-half brace of Golden Pencil cocks scurry away like 
noble savages at our approach among the Portugal laurels near the 
drive. They roost in the trees at night, and it is no very easy task 
to get hold of them at “the witching hour,” so as to wash and pre- 
pare them fora show. Dorkings were quartered in the Church House 
field, and with a parting glimpse at the graveyard, where on some 
stones the survivors evidently hold themselves in more honour than 
the dead, we reach the coppice dedicated to the five buxom Dorkings 
which fanciers know so well. Punch was not far wrong when he 
bridled and saddled his fowls during the mania, as these beautiful 
Dorking matrons looked quite like weight carriers. Emerging from 
the coppice, and descending by a series of flower-beds and smooth- 
mown terraces, we reach Foxes’ Hole-walk, and are among the 
Spanish brigade; and then four Dorking cocks, coming full tilt to 
greet us, proclaim that another station is reached at South Lodge. 
One of the four had met with an accident, and our guide might well 
say with a sigh, that if he could have brought him to the post, he 
would have been a flyer. 

But evening draws on, and at Castle Pond the Silver Pencils are 
all gone aloft. The hero of nearly three dozen fights is pointed out 
to us, poising himself most amiably on a bough betweeen a brace of 
his chosen sultanas. He is from Mr. Archer's strain ; but his day 
is over, and he is only “kept for the good he has done.” The 
sort are very irritable and bad to clean, but their temper is bland 
by comparison with a son of “Old Rose Comb” a little further on. 
If he were a true-bred pugilist, he would be content to “walk round 
and show your muscle,” but out he marches with his shoulders up, 
“boxing” all the way in the spirit, and making so unmistakably at 
your legs, that it is only when you are equally in earnest with your 
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stick that he condescends to “aretreat for purely strategic purposes.” 
Such a choleric captain in cock’s feathers never crossed our path 
before. A great many of the Linton Park Dorkings have gone to 
Australia and the Cape of Good Hope ; and at the sale of 1866 her 
ladyship parted with 114 of the breed for about 420/. The best 
cocks made 28 guineas and 16 guineas; and one gentleman, who 
proposed to devote 50/. to pullets and cockerills at from 30s. to 50s., 
beat a retreat without a single feather. 

The only failure at Linton Park has been in the Aylesbury ducks, 
as, owing perhaps to the soil, the bills will come yellow, and not of 
that pale white or flesh-coloured tint which Mr. Fowler can always 
get on his Prebendal Farm in the Vale. The bill should be like a 
woodcock’s, coming away flat and broad from the head, and without 
any spots of black or yellow. As they get older, the bills will be- 
come cream-coloured, it may be from the action of the sun: At four 
months, with high feeding, the ducks will reach 6 Ibs. or 7 Ibs., and 
they are generally heaviest at a year before they begin to lay, 
when a really good duck will scale 8} lbs., and a drake a pound 
more. This sort is universal among “the duckers ” of the Vale, who 
rear and feed all numbers from 500 to 3000 during the year. Their 
prime object is to rear them at Christmas time, so that they may be 
ready about St. Valentine’s day, to take the place of game on the 
London tables. At seven weeks old they weigh 3} lbs., and fetch all 
prices, from 14s. to 18s. The difficulty is to get hens to sit in Decem- 
ber, and “ the duckers,” who scour the farm-houses of the Vale to find 
them, will pay as much as a crown for their hire. Both hens and 
ducks are generally kept on rather spare diet up to Michaelmas, and 
are then very highly forced. The ducklings are principally fed upon 
tallow greaves boiled and poured over barley meal, and sometimes 
they have boiled liver with chopped egg. Water they rarely see, 
except in a drinking-pan. As much as a ton of ducks will leave 
Aylesbury station in one day, the whole of them picked, but not 
drawn, and hence “the duckers” might well wonder that they got 
no mention at Halton Park from the Premier when he spoke of beef 
and corn and the other Vale delights. 

In Norfolk the system is quite different, as the ducklings are not 
forced by the cottagers who breed them, but sold to the hucksters 
who collect for Mr. Bagshaw and the other great dealers, about a 
month before the green-pea time sets in. They are generally guilt- 
less of Aylesbury or Rouen blood, and of the small mixed brown 
and cinnamon sort. The ducklings come into the dealers’ hands at 
about 3lbs., and after spending a week in the lean yard, and three 
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in the fat on ground barley-meal and brewers’ grains, they are ripe 
for market at 4lbs. The later hatches are gathered up about the 
middle of November, and undergo the same process. Mr. Bagshaw 
will pass at least 30,000 ducks through his hands in the course of the 
year ; and sometimes when the hucksters have emptied their carts on 
a Saturday at his stores, the last thing they produce will perhaps be a 
tame rabbit or two. In short, these “ judicious hookers” buy any- 
thing on their rounds that they can get a little copper profit out of. 

Geese are also brought to the dealers in two detachments. The 
Norfolk and Suffolk commons yield goslings at five weeks old in March 
and April, which have seven good weeks “ under stages,” as it is called, 
on barley-meal, maize, wheat tailings, and brewers’ grains, to make 
them fit for the green-goose market. In August, these counties bring 
up their Michaelmas reserves, and when they are exhausted, the Irish 
and Dutch supplies take up the tale till about the middle of October. 
“‘The Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society,” vol. iii. (N.s.), 
Pp. 532, describes Mr. Bagshaw’s mode of feeding, which is low fare 
to begin with, and then on a gradual ascending scale. There is 
nothing new under the sun ;-but some farmers as little expected to 
see their neighbours ploughing “with a kettle o’ steam” as geese 
penned in with hurdles, and eating off turnips with all the relish and 
far cleaner than sheep, and leaving a more regular “taith” for the 
next wheat season. When they have Swedes to deal with, a man is 
in attendance to give each turnip a chop, as well as to keep the water 
troughs full. Such is the extent of the trade that, during last Christ- 
mas, from seventy to eighty tons weight of geese picked, but still in 
possession of their giblets, were sent off from Norwich station. 

The Norfolk turkey rearing trade is on the same magnitude, and 
the care with which the hen birds and “ gobblers”” are watched from 
their ‘‘ dawn to sunset,” and then triumphantly borne by the smaller 
farmers’ wives, trussed and ready for the spit, to Norwich market, 
where very large ones have made eighteenpence per lb., points a moral 
for other counties. The celebrated blood sire, Irish Birdcatcher, 
used to object to our domestic fowls 7” ofo, and went half wild if one 
of them crossed his path when he was at exercise, and his groom 
used to upbraid him stoutly with his bad taste. We never read the 
Board of Trade Returns as to the quantities of eggs and poultry 
which we require from the Continent, without thinking that farmers are 
equally eccentric in “ not caring to see many about the place,” and 
leaving such a fine branch of farm industry only half worked. Mr. 
Mechi knows far better. 

H. D. 
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TIME, Fune, 1763. SCENE, the Mitre Tavern, Fleet Street. MR. JOHNSON and 
Mr. BosweE Lt at fable. 


hie R. BOSWELL. ’Tis but ten o'clock, Sir. Let me 
order another bottle of this excellent port wine. 
Mr. Johnson. At your peril, Sir. That is (/aughing), 
R~ at the peril of being called upon to pay for the same. 
Mr. Boswell. A penalty I will gladly risk, Sir; for I am assured 
that the wisdom I shall derive from another hour of Mr. Johnson’s 
conversation will far more than compensate so trivial an outlay. 
Mr. Johnson. You speak, Sir, in the spirit of a true Scot, who 
always calculates gain and loss, but you may e’en call Tom. 


(Wine brought.) 


Mr. Boswell. Allow me to fill your glass, Sir. It is difficult for me 
to express the happiness which I feel in being thus permitted the 
enjoyment of your society. 

Mr. Johnson. No one has asked you to express it, Sir. Yet a 
cultivated man should be ashamed to own that he is not the master 
of language in which to convey his sensations to another. I drink 
to your good health, and your worldly fortune. 

Mr. Boswell. My fortune in both worlds, you would say, Sir. 

Mr. Johnson (sternly). I would say nothing of the kind, Sir ; nor 
would I be guilty of coupling spiritual affairs with a tavern toast. 

Mr. Boswell. Your rebuke is just, Sir ; and I feel that I was wrong 
in venturing to amend a sentiment proposed by yourself. 

Mr. Johnson. That is a secondary consideration, Sir ; and if you 
don’t see where the real offence lay, I am sorry for you. Ihear from 
Davies that you have resigned your intention to enter the Foot 
Guards, and I hope that you will begin to think more seriously on 
religious matters than an officer is likely to do. 

Mr. Boswell, Pardon my asking you whether an officer who may 
be called on to resign life at any moment may not reasonably be 
more disposed than another to consider a future state ? 

Mr. Johnson. Sir, converse like a man of the world. Of what does 
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an Officer’s talk consist if you take away his oaths, his intrigues, his 
gambling, and his grudges against his superiors ? 

Mr. Boswell. ’Tis too true, Sir. 

Mr. Johnson. What is too true, Sir? I have affirmed nothing. I 
have simply asked a question. 

Mr. Boswell. Are you not too hard upon me, Mr. Johnson? The 
answer was surely implied in the question. 

Mr. Johnson. Neatly retorted, Sir, and I was wrong. 

Mr. Boswell. Nay, Sir, I am more humbled that you should say 
so much. Might I add, that if for a moment I seemed to express 
myself lightly, it is not my habit, and I come from a country which, 
though as yet it has failed to secure the honour of Mr. Johnson’s 
admiration, is at least famous for its love of religion. 

Mr. Johnson. That, Sir, I deny. The Scotch hold by a gloomy 
superstition which has affinity with a narrow and provincial nature, 
and to this the obstinacy of their race bids them cling with tenacity, 
when its abandonment is not demanded by considerations of self- 
interest. Enough of this. There is a place for all things. 

Mr. Boswell. Yet, Sir, methinks under the sign of this tavern con- 
versation may without impropriety turn upon sacred things. 

Mr. Johnson. "Tis very well, Sir. The jest may pass, though 
episcopal symbols be no proper matter for jocosity. You are about 
to apply yourself, as I am informed, to the study of the law. 

Mr. Boswell. Such is the desire of my worthy father. 

Mr. Johnson. Did I bid you believe in augury, Sir, I might say 
that concession to the wishes of a parent is a good omen at under- 
taking life ; but you have a better reflection in the thought that you 
are repaying parental care by filial duty. I wish you much 
success. 

Mr. Boswell. Atleast allow me to remember that wish as an omen, 
Sir. Any advice from you would much promote its fulfilment. 

Mr. Johnson. 1 will think over it. I have taken a liking to you, 
and I may prove it in a way which will be disagreeable to yourself, 
namely, by telling you the plainest truth when I see occasion. 

Mr. Boswell. You do not compliment me, Sir, by supposing that 
truth spoken in friendship will be disagreeable to me. 

Mr. Johnson. Six, no man likes to be told that he is a fool. 

Mr. Boswell. Nor would Mr. Johnson be so unwise as to waste 
advice upon one whom he deemed to be so. 

Mr. Johnson. The turn is pretty, Sir, and you save your self-com- 
placency thereby. 

Mr. Boswell. 1 assure you, Sir, that I am not self-complacent. I 
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am indeed too much in the habit of becoming pensive, and of re- 
flecting upon the vanity of human life, and its shortness. 

Mr. Johnson. There, Sir, you talk like an idiot. If life be vanity, 
the shorter it is the better. Buf you have no right to be pensive, 
save when you think upon your own follies. You have youth, health, 
manners which are not offensive, and the prospect of succeeding to 
competence. A man who is pensive in these circumstances is either 
an ass, or wants physic. 

Mr. Boswell (sentimentally). Can outward prosperity confer happi- 
ness, Mr. Johnson ? 

Mr. Johnson, Yes, Sir, and a great deal of happiness, It preserves 
you from the temptations incident to poverty, and it enables you to 
perform a vast deal of direct good. For instance (smi/ing), it enables 
you to order Tom there to bring another bottle of wine presently. 

Mr. Boswell, 1 am glad that the wine meets your approbation. I 
am told that Mr. Garrick asserts that it is impossible to procure good 
wine at a tavern. 

Mr. Johnson. The cant of one who has himself sold wine. Sir. It 
would not prevent his taking his share, were he here, especially if he 
knew that you were to pay for it. 

Mr. Boswell, 1 have heard that he is mean, and I am sorry to 
know it. 

Mr. Johnson. You do not know it, Sir; you have only heard it, 
and you have heard that which is untrue. He is economical and 
orderly, but he gives away much in charity ; and-if he be readier to 
drink wine at the expense of a rich young Scotch heir than at his 
own, he is surely right, having many better uses for his own money. 

Mr. Boswell, May it be my good fortune ever to be defended by 
Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson. Nay, wish for the better fortune of never needing to 
be defended. You talk of travel, Davies tells me. That is well. 
See men and cities. I would go where there are courts and learned 
men. Observe carefully, and make notes of your observations. A 
duller man than yourself may often favour us with useful information. 

Mr. Boswell. The thought that you suppose me capable of doing 
so elates me not a little, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson. There is nothing to be elated about, Sir. I have 
credited you only with ordinary parts and common honesty. And 
let us find in your writings neither envy, petulance, nor self-conceit. 

Mr. Boswell. Those epithets, Mr. Johnson, were hardly prompted 
by the moment. 

Mr. Johnson. Do not blush, Sir. They were used against three 
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men who set themselves to a pamphlet against one man’s 
tragedy. 

Mr. Boswell, I am unconscious, Sir, of having sought to do 
injustice. 

Mr. Johnson. That is only saying that you are unconscious of 
having tried to be a rascal. I will give you higher praise than that, 
and say that you sought to express a displeasure which you felt. But 
you dislike the topic, and we will change it with the bottle. [ Wine 
brought.| Fresh glasses, Tom. Don’t think we are savages ! 

Mr. Boswell. 1 am very partial to poetry, Mr. Johnson, and I was 
this morning perusing Mr. Gray’s Ode, “ The Bard.” 

Mr. Johnson. You might have done better, and worse. But if you 
addressed yourself to the comprehension of Gray’s allusions, you may 
probably congratulate yourself on having added to your knowledge of 
history. Gray is not a first-rate poet, but he is frequently happy. 

Mr Boswell. Do you admire the termination of that Ode, Sir? 

Mr. Johnson. Why, Sir, that is a question which may be variously 
answered. If I accept Mr. Gray’s delineation of his Bard, whom he 
has endeavoured, not altogether unsuccessfully, to depict as a nobly 
inspired patriot, I may admit that there is grandeur in his death, 
though the motive of that death be borrowed from classic resources. 
But when I consider that in the time of Edward the First, a Welsh 
minstrel must have been an ignorant savage, incapable of other inspira- 
tion than that which intoxication imparts to imbecility, I may complain 
that a ballad singer should be dignified with the death of a Cato. And, 
Sir, the imbecility must have been coming upon him miserably when 
he uttered such an anti-climax as precedes his tossing himself over : 


‘* Be thine despair—and sceptred care.” 


What do you say to that? Be thine consumption—and corns. 

Mr. Boswell, The rhyme must, I suppose, bear the blame. 

Mr. Johnson. No, Sir, the rhymester. Nobody compelled Mr. 
Gray to get up a jingle. Let us drink to the health of King Edward 
the First, who showed much wisdom in destroying bad poets. But 
your Scotch prejudices forbid. A man can hardly be a good King 
of England without incurring the hatred of some of her vanquished 
provinces. I do not press the toast, Sir. 

Mr. Boswell. 1 will drink it willingly, Sir, if you will in return 
honour the memory of one who dealt with a third province in the 
same ruthless manner. 

Mr. Johnson. Whom do you mean? 

Mr. Boswell. Oliver Cromwell, Sir. 
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Mr. Johnson. No, Sir, I will not drink to the memory of a traitor 
and a regicide. But I do not deny that Oliver Cromwell knew how 
to govern Ireland, or that his policy is the only one which will be 
effectual. I doubt not that O’Farrell had many friends in Ireland, 
if they had dared to show themselves. 

Mr. Boswell. The name of O’Farrell is new to me. 

Mr. Johnson. Don’t you know that it was the name of the Irish 
scoundrel Thurot, the French commodore that plundered Carrick- 
fergus, and who was killed in the fight with Captain Elliot’s ships, 
about three years back. Most rascals have an alias. 

Mr. Boswell. No fact appears to escape your attention, Sir. 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, many facts escape it. But the habit of attending 
to everything is a good one. I would not have you store your mind 
with trifles ; but historical assertions are more severely tested by trifles 
than by arguments, and ’tis folly to spend a guinea when a sixpence 
will answer your purpose. 

Mr. Boswell. That, Sir, is quite a Scotch way of stating the case. 

Mr. Johnson, Nay, not so. The wildest imagination cannot picture 
a Scotchman expending a guinea. Did you not sell your very king 
for a groat ? 

Mr. Boswell. Some day I hope to entertain Mr. Johnson in the 
north, and to convince him that a Scot can be liberal under ‘his own 
vine and his own fig-tree. 

Mr. Johnson. Do not quote Scripture lightly. And (/aughs) vine 
and fig-tree! Is there a tree in Scotland under which a man can 
stand? Yes, I retract the question, there is one, the gallows-tree, 
under which a good many Scotch have stood ; but you must have 
come over the border and stolen the wood for it. 

Mr. Boswell. May I take liberty to ask whether Mr. Johnson is 
engaged upon any new claim to the gratitude of mankind ? 

Mr. Johnson. Why, no, Sir ; except some editing, which is unin- 
teresting to the performer and unrecognised by the public, I have 
done but little. Have you read what I wrote in Zhe Gentleman's 
Magazine about that Cock Lane Ghost? 

Mr. Boswell. 1 have, Sir, and with regret, that such a writer’s time 
should be devoted to the exposure of a mountebank, when it might 
have been employed with so much more glory to himself. 

Mr. Johnson. The sentiment is natural, young Sir, but wrong. To 
investigate a fraud which if undetected might have effect upon the 
minds of many, is a nobler task than the execution of the most 
finished copy of verses. 

Mr. Boswell. 1 own my error, Sir. 
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Mr. Johnson. The acknowledgment befits a man of two-or-three- 
and-twenty. Ten years hence do not be so ready to make con- 
cessions. 

Mr. Boswell. Not if I am in the wrong ? 

Mr. Johnson. No man should be too eager to find himself in the 
wrong. He thereby loses the respect of others. But you may be 
silent. I know of no moral law that compels a man to speak to his 
own detriment, unless the welfare of another be concerned. My 
friend Dr. Goldsmith would dissent from this doctrine, but I shall 
not say how far his opposition might be prompted by his affection 
for the sound of his own voice. 

Mr. Boswell. He talks foolishly, I have heard, Sir. 

Mr. Johnson. You have again heard wrongly, Sir, and your inform- 
ants appear to be of an untrustworthy genus. Dr. Goldsmith does 
not speak foolishly, but he could speak more wisely if he allowed 
himself more leisure for deliberation. He is one of the first men we 
have as an author, and he is a very worthy man. Sir, you must learn 
to converse, and you must remember that in return for a valuable 
observation you are bound to pay another if you can. A mere 
listener, or assenter, cheats his antagonist and his company. 

Mr. Boswell. But suppose, Sir, that my antagonist puts down a 
guinea, and I have only a scrubby shilling to advance in return. 

Mr. Johnson. Pay it, Sir, as if you thought it was a better guinea 
than t’other, and take your chance of some one believing it to be so. 

Mr. Boswell. But is that honest? 

Mr. Johnson. Where is the dishonesty? You ring your money 
fairly on the counter, and what more can be demanded. Clear your 
mind of cant. Conversation is a game of athletics, not a pious office, 
and he who exhibits should do his best. To be sure, he may some- 
times break his shins over his own stick, as happened, physically, to 
Goldy, at Burke’s, when he desired to show that he could jump better 
than the Fantoccini. But you may know that Chaucer has said— 


‘* The wrastling of this world asketh a fall.” 


Mr. Boswell. 1 have not read Chaucer, Sir. I remember Mr. 
Pope’s imitation of that author. 

Mr. Johnson. It is a vulgar piece, and utterly unlike his original. 
But there is no need for you to study Chaucer. Many men, women, 
and children have never heard his name, and many persons have 
prospered in the world, and died rich, without hearing it. I dare to 
say that Tom, there, has never heard the name, yet he saves his 
wages, and may one day be the landlord here. 
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Mr. Boswell. Mr. Johnson will perhaps be less sarcastic upon me 
when he knows me better. 

Mr. Johnson. Indeed, Sir, he will not, unless you desire him to 
care for you less. 

Mr. Boswell. That thought, Sir, is——but we have no wine. 

Mr. Johnson. We have had enough, and we will go. 


FLEET STREET. 


Mr. Boswell. How brilliantly this great street is lighted, Sir. 

Mr. Johnson. To Scotch eyes, I doubt not. Have you oil in Scotland, 
or do you keep it until your soil shall be enabled to produce a salad? 

Mr. Boswell. Sir, we have had oil enough to anoint a good many 
Scottish kings, who have been heard of unpleasantly in England. 

Mr. Johnson. Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! 

Cynthia. My good big man, do you want to roar down Temple 
Bar? ‘The watch will be on you. Better come in here out of their 
way, and treat me to a pint of wine. 

Mr. Boswell (indignantly). Go away, you jade! how dare you 
address—— 

Mr. Johnson. Be not harsh. No, no, my girl, it won’t do. Here’s 
a trifle towards thy supper. [Gives her money. 

Cynthia. God bless you, Sir, for I am very hungry. You're worth 
a cartful of cock-nosed prigs like that friend of yours. [ Exit. 

Mr. Boswell. insolent wretch. 

Mr. Johnson (laughing). Nay, do not be angry. Reflect. You 
know that you are not a prig, and that your nose is of average merit. 
Why then be irritated at the pointless sarcasm of a worthless girl ? 

Mr, Boswell. 1 was angry, Sir, at her daring to speak to you. 

Mr. John son. At fifty-four, I can take care of myself, and am not 
likely to be hurt by any person’s speaking to me, unless it were rascals 
like Voltaire or Rousseau. Never be hard, Sir, upon these poor 
creatures. They have more than enough to bear. You and I come 
from a tavern, where we have had a good supper and much good 
wine, and that child snatched at sixpence to allay her hunger. 

Mr. Boswell, It was half-a-crown, Sir. Why understate your charity ? 

Mr. Johnson. As a punishment for not minding your own business, 
Sir, you shall repay it me. Not now, but at some other time. Pull 
out no purse in thieves’ light. I have sometimes speculated whether 
our remoter posterity may not devise some bolder and brighter lamp 
than this miserable oil-dish. Strange, too, that the destiny of the 
monster of the Atlantic Ocean should be to feed a flame by which a 
brace of young roysterers like ourselves make our tardy way to bed. 





RECENT RACING. 


5G) (Aiaeee Derby of this year has left a most incisive mark 
Whni6 -—Dehind it. Many will speak of it, for conformity’s sake, 
as Blue Gown’s, and still more as “the finance-agent’s.” 
The career of the Marquis of Hastings, the owner of 
Lady Elizabeth, has been at once brilliant, hazardous, and disastrous. 
Fortune found him to be a young peer of easy disposition, and she 
has consistently employed herself for four years in knocking him 
down and setting him up. He drew a 500-guinea prize in The Duke 
out of the Hampton Court lucky bag in ’63, and by “ following the 
blood,” The Earl fell to his nod three years later, for 50 gs. less. 
Per contra, King Charles (1500 gs.) and Robespierre (1650 gs.) 
were the result of less happy inspirations from the top of a drag, and 
it is said that the cheque for Kangaroo was nearer twelve thousand 
than ten. Ackworth’s purchase and his Cambridgeshire Stakes 
victory was a grateful “refresher” early in the day, and two years 
after, when his lordship seemed to have hardly a horse left in the 
stable, Lecturer, whom no one but the astute Admiral suspected to 
be a clever one in disguise, led the forlorn hope, and landed the 
Cesarewitch and another pot of gold. Like a giant refreshed, his 
lordship not only met the Quorn as master at Kirby Gate, but went 
in with such spirit at Hermit, that 103,000/, was the Derby balance 
against him. How bravely and promptly he met his losses is a 
bright page in turf finance. Fortune was in favour of the appellant 
at Ascot, with Lecturer and Lady Elizabeth, and the heavier he 
piled it on the more certain his success. The hoariest croupier 
might well say that his luck was the wonder of the world. 

With the Second October a change came over his fortunes. It 
was a strangely chequered week. Naiveté, a very highly bred filly, 
proved a broken reed, and as the Marquis, who had always hankered 
after The Earl, was persuaded to back Lady Elizabeth very heavily 
for the Middle Park Stakes, for which she “was left sitting in a 
tantrum,” and only finished fifth, there was another crisis. This 
race was, curiously enough, the key to both Derby and Oaks. The 
two leaders were in the same stable with Blue Gown ; and Formosa, 
the Oaks and One Thousand winner, was fourth. Then Fortune was 
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at her old tricks, and the young peer won such a victory, with his 
mare, over Julius, at only 9 lbs. for the year, as will be talked of so long 
as there is a Weatherby’s Calendar to read, or a corn-box to sit on. 
There could be no pretence that Julius was stale or slow ; he had 
only two days before “romped home” first for the Cesarewitch 
Stakes, under 8 st., and he had reached Lord Lyon’s head in the 
spring. It certainly did look as if the “three events” of 1868 were 
over. Lord Hastings proclaimed his own belief by printing and 
distributing his own private prophecy from his own private printing- 
press. “ Lady Elizabeth (1), Blue Gown (2), Pace and The Earl a 
dead heat for third place. Won by two lengths.” 

The collateral evidence goes to prove that the Danebury stable 
had no special belief in the mare, although her van was drawn by 
four grey horses to Sherwood’s. Her training did not begin till 
late, but still she did, if training reports are correct, plenty of work 
for a light-fleshed mare. There was certainly a lack of confidence 
in not bringing her out for so rich a stake as the One Thousand, 
as, if she was half the mare she was said to be, five thousand was at 
her mercy there. Still it may be argued that she must have been 
got quite fit to be sure of beating Formosa over the Ditch Mile, 
and that it would have jeopardised her more valuable Epsom chances. 
Again, she was never tried with The Earl, and they have never been 
prone to shrink from trials at Danebury when they really mean it. 
Stranger still, when they must have nearly made up their minds to 
scratch The Earl, the stable did not even take the trouble to bid for 
Lady Elizabeth’s own sister, but let her go for 500 gs. to Lord Fal- 
mouth. There may be private explanations of the above modes of 
procedure, but they can hardly be construed into a vote of confidence 
on the eve of a great race. No doubt Lady Elizabeth had trained off 
and this was Known. There was such a general wish that Lord Hast- 
ings should win, that every one took for granted he must win, and did 
not think much of these doubtful appearances on the horizon. The 
hottest indignation was expressed against the betting men who would 
not come to terms, and they were told that they had lived on the 
Marquis, and laid him lower odds than they laid any one else. They 
were right in the main, although it was not indignation against 
the system, but fear of Lady Elizabeth, which made their protests so 
energetic. It is in sooth an outrageous state of things which allows 
a man, who owes thousands for losses in 1867, to be holding men to 
betting engagements, and purely by the intervention of a commis. 
sioner, in 1868. It is no answer that he posts the money he stands 
to lose, but that very money is really not his to post, and should be 
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devoted to the payment of back liabilities. A defaulter should not 
have the chance of winning money from men to whom he is so 
largely indebted already. If every bet of his lordship’s had been 
cancelled, and The Earl had still been kept in his stable on the 
Derby day, it would then not have been difficult to say who was 
keeping him there. 

We do not hear that the Days fancy that their mare was got at. 
They may very fairly say that it is just a case of Achievement over 
again, with this exception, that one mare did not show temper, and 
the other did; and that they were as much deceived and dis- 
appointed as Dover. In the one case, Custance was discharged by 
the owner; in the other, Admiral Rous discharged a Zimes letter at 
owner, “ finance agent,” and trainer. There was no Earl in Achieve- 
ment’s stable, and therefore the thing was soon passed over. One 
thing is pretty certain, Lady Elizabeth will cross The Earl’s path 
no more. He had not much to do, but keep on his legs over the 
hard ground at Chantilly and Ascot, and he won about gooo/. In 
all human probability, a St. Leger winner will be the upshot of this 
curious Danebury spring-tale, and Lord Glasgow’s Young Melbourne 
will be more sought after than ever for Orlando mares. 

Blue Gown’s case is nearly as strange a one as Lady Elizabeth’s. 
He carried 8st. 133lbs. at Doncaster, but the public thought it was 
more, and could believe in nothing else, while the farmers round 
Kingsclerc were equally disinclined to follow “the Rose” and “ the 
Green” in preference. Sir Joseph and his trainer seem to have 
thought differently, although the mare seemed quite out of form, and 
the horse quite hurried in his preparation, and wanting at least 
another month of steady work. It seems quite unaccountable that 
Sir Joseph should have declared to win with one of these two, 
and that his jockey should have stuck as resolutely to Blue Gown 
as he did to his sire Beadsman, ten years ago, when Wells fancied 
him in preference to the Two Thousand winner, FitzRoland. We 
suppose that Sir Joseph was deceived, and we have an equal right to 
believe that John Day was deceived, instead of adopting Admiral 
Rous’s hypothesis that he squared touts to tell falsehoods, and 
played false to Lord Hastings. It is impossible to fathom racing 
tactics, and why Blue Gown did not go for a Two Thousand, which 
seems to have been at his mercy? The Ascot Cup merely confirms the 
Derby running ; and it is remarkable that both it and the Alexandra 
Plate should have been won by a post entry. Lighter weights, and 
the disadvantage which a horse with a tendency to high action 
labours under on a hill, may well account for the Duke’s little one, 
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and “the Baron’s big ’un,” changing places. The latter with a little 
rest will run very respectably over Doncaster, whose St. Leger is full 
of interesting questions. Can Rosicrucian be made fit to beat Blue 
Gown at home; if so, will The Earl be able to stride away from him ? 
Again, will Earl Glasgow’s Tom Bowline colt or Typhceus be got 
sound, and fulfil half what was said of them for the Derby? and 
finally, can Formosa stay? The Two-Year Old running at Ascot 
leaves Belladrum still champion of the year, with a number of winners 
behind him, although Rhysworth’s got terribly close to him in the 
New Stakes. If it had been a length instead of a head, the old 
followers of the yellow banner would have felt the Dundee and 
Thormanby impulse once more, and given the list men no rest. The 
Buccaneer blood is not in quite so much force as it was, but 
Carnival and Tim Whiffler progress steadily ; while Lord Clifden, on 
the strength of his handsome yearlings, is full for the third season in 
succession. The Macaroni’s stock is said to be very wiry looking, 
and since Fitzwilliam’s downfall, there have been but poor reports of 
others of the same Blair Athol blood. 





THE SCIENCE OF CROQUET. 


Part I. 


i Te AMES, as regards the scientific element, are of three 
oy (os kinds: 1. Games of chance; 2. Games of skill; 

\ one 3. Mixed games. Games of chance, such as roulette 
AD; and rouge et noir, are mere excuses for gambling; 
requiring no exercise of skill, they excite no interest in the 
players beyond what attaches to the amount of the stakes. Games 
of pure skill, on the other hand, such as chess, excite too much 
interest. The intention of a game should be relaxation; but there 
is no relaxation in a contest where players can only beat by putting 
on an extreme strain. 

To fulfil the requisites of a healthy game, we must, therefore, look 
to the third class, viz., those into which skill and chance both enter, 
as in the case of whist. Here the two elements are so blended, that, 
though much depends on chance, the players are constantly employed 
in seeking the most favourable chances in preference to others. 

Croquet is a mixed game of chance and skill. As in all games 
which depend for their accomplishment on bodily effort (as dis- 
tinguished from sedentary games), the element of skill greatly pre- 
ponderates. The skill is shown in two ways: 1. In playing for the 
right stroke ; and 2. In playing it in the right way. The following 
pages will be occupied with an examination of what, in our view, 
constitutes skill or “science ” at croquet. 

It will be most convenient first to consider the mode of making 
the stroke. The desiderata are: 1. Accuracy in propelling the ball, 
or, in familiar language, making “ good shots ;” 2. Judgment of the 
amount of force requisite to leave one or more balls in given 
positions when they finish rolling. This is called knowledge of 
** strength.” 

For our present purpose it signifies very little whether one or two 
hands are used, the directions being applicable to either style. It 
may be well, however, to record our experience. Our first essays 
were with two hands. We afterwards played for two seasons with 
one hand, and were staunch advocates of one-handed play. Our 
preference for one-handed play was strengthened by the result of a 
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match played between members of one of the largest croquet clubs 
in England. The one-handed players were very few; the two-. 
handed proportionately numerous. Nevertheless, three one-handed 
players challenged the two-handed. Three were selected, and the 
one-handed proved victorious. 

Since then, however, we have seen such extraordinarily fine prac- 
tice with two hands—the four strongest players we know all using 
two hands—that we re-considered the matter, and, like all apostates, 
are now very strongly in favour of the system we formerly objected 
to. We have ourselves played with two hands all this season, and 
feel satisfied that a firmer and more decided stroke results from two- 
handed play, owing to the greater control over the mallet given by 
two hands. And in playing some strokes, such as long rolling or 
following croquets, the use of two hands gives so decided an advan- 
tage, that, in our judgment, two-handed play must eventually be 
generally adopted. 

A word as to the arbitrary rules which prevail on many grounds to 
the detriment of real croquet. Some happy but despotic possessors 
of lawns do not allow two hands; others do not allow private 
mallets ; many require that the mallet shall not be held within a 
certain distance of the head, and so on, ad indefinitum. Now, it 
seems to us that all these and similar restrictions are foolish to the 
last degree. Let every one, provided he strikes the ball without 
*‘spooning,” do it in the manner and with the instrument that best 
suits his idiosyncrasy. Eventually a general system will be evolved, 
as has been already done at billiards. The absurdity of the rules we 
have just referred to becomes apparent when compared with similar 
rules at the older game. Fancy a player not being permitted to use 
his own cue in a match, or being obliged to make his bridge in a 
particular way, or not being allowed to make a bridge at all within 
a certain distance of the ball. The most “paying” method has 
already been settled at billiards, and all “professors” follow it. 
They do not insist on an adversary’s playing in any particular way; 
on the contrary, they are much obliged to any opponent who will 
play by the light of nature instead of by that of experience, as what- 
ever his natural ability, the accumulated experience of many years 
must beat him. The same will in the end take place at croquet ; 
but the game being yet in its infancy, is in danger of being taken 
too much care of by a parcel of old women, as is often the lot of 
infants. 

By way of example: a rule prevails on many grounds that the 
stroke must be made across the striker’s body. Now, this rule com- 
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pletely prevents the following very pretty stroke, which, in our 
judgment, is quite fair. 4 is so near the hoop that the mallet-head 
cannot be inserted in the usual way, between it and the wire. If held 








as shown in the diagram, a well-directed blow will result in a roquet 
on B. The exact line is got by bringing the mallet handle over the 
ball to be roqueted. 

To return. The mallet being held by one or two hands, the 
player should place himself at a convenient distance from the ball 
he intends to strike, say about six 


inches. For two-handed play the 

ball should be rather nearer to the 
° 
y 


left foot than to the right one, as 
shown in the diagram, under the 
left eye when the head is bent 
forwards. 

The player should stand with his 
feet about fifteen inches apart, 
and nearly parallel to each other ; 
at all events, not in what dancing 
masters call the first position. Some players turn out the left foot, 
leaving the right only straight. We prefer the disposition of the 
feet indicated in the diagram. 

The player should also stand square to his work; that is, a line 
drawn from the toes of one foot to the toes of the other, should be 


parallel to the line of direction in which the 
ball is to be sent (see diagram). 
The centre of the striking part of the head 
---€-} -~- of the mallet should be placed nearly touch- 


ing the ball, and opposite its centre ; and 

the direction of the long axis of the mallet-head should be in the 

same straight line as the direction in which the ball is to go. The 

dotted line in the diagram runs through the long: axis of the head 
Q2 
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of the mallet, and through the centre of the ball, showing the relative 
positions before striking. 

These details may seem very minute and tedious ; but attention to 
them makes all the difference between straight shooting and the 
reverse. 

The mallet handle should be grasped lightly by the entire hand, 
including the index finger. Many, especially one-handed players, 
have a way of placing the index finger straight downwards along the 
mallet handle. This gives much less command of the mallet than 


Mode of holding the mallet with two hands. Example of incomplete grasp. Index 
Complete grasp. finger improperly placed. 


when the grasp is complete. In playing strokes at long distances, 
which require the use of the shoulder, the grasp must be tightened. 

In playing with two hands, the lowest part (index finger) of the 
lower hand should be about twenty-one or twenty-two inches from 
the head of the mallet. 

The player’s attitude should be nearly upright, the body being 
inclined slightly forwards, and the head bent over, looking down on 
to the ball and mallet-head. The mallet should be held nearly per- 
pendicular, but not quite; at least, this is the result of our expe- 
rience. If quite perpendicular, the action is cramped. The inclina- 
tion we find most successful is shown in the wood-cut. 
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For one-handed play the mallet is held shorter, about eighteen 
inches from the head, and consequently the attitude is more stoop- 








EXAMPLES OF GOOD ATTITUDES. 
Position in using two hands. Posit:on in using two hands. 
Side view. Front view. 





Example of good attitude.—Position in using cne hand, 
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ing.. The left arm should hang loosely down ‘by the side of the 
player, or in front of his left knee. The ball should be half-way 


EXAMPLES OF BAD ATTITUDES. 


Position in squatting. Position in mowing, 


Example of bad attitude. 


between the feet, and not towards the left. In other respects the 
directions already given apply to one-handed play. 
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Vicious styles of standing, such as squatting and mowing and 
screwing the body round, when once acquired are difficult to eradicate. 
Players who indulge in them will find it to their advantage to practise 
alone for a few hours with the foregoing directions as their guide. 

The position of body, mallet, and ball being settled, the next thing 
is to make the stroke. 

An accurate aim being presumed,—that is, a straight line going 
through the centre of the mallet-head, the centre of the striker’s ball, 
and the centre of the object aimed at, say a ball,—the striker should 


take his eye off the object aimed at, and keep it on his own ball 
and mallet. The “sight” obtained, the striker should make his 
blow at once, not dwelling on the aim, or the sight will become 
unsteady. At the same time, the stroke should be made quietly and 
without hurry. This quietness or coolness is most necessary in play- 
ing strokes on which much depends. It is of no use to tell nervous 
players not to be nervous. But if it is borne in mind to play all 
strokes carefully, and crucial strokes not more carefully, in no way 
differently from comparatively unimportant strokes, many who are a 
little inclined to be nervous may thus improve their game. 

In moving the mallet to make the stroke, all the energy of the 
player should be directed to keeping the long axis of the mallet- 
head in the plane of aim, and at: the moment of striking, to hitting 
his ball with the exact centre of the striking face of the mallet, 
and precisely in the centre of the surface of the ball presented 
to the striking part of the mallet. These directions put less 
technically amount to this: Take your aim; keep your eye 
on your own ball while striking, so as not to lose your aim; 
and immediately hit the ball exactly in the middle. In order to 
test the correctness of hitting, the striker, using a new mallet for 
some days, and not allowing anyone else to use it, should examine 
the striking face, when he will find, if he has struck correctly, a black 
patch or pattern about the size of a florin, in the centre of the face. 
If the pattern is all over, the hitting has been loose. If not quite 
in the centre, the striker may be sure there is some error in his 
stroke, which, however, by the aid of the pattern, he can correct. 
This correction will probably necessitate some slight change in style. 
The necessary trials should be made when practising alone, and not 
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during a game, as though the alteration will eventually lead to a 
surer aim, the immediate consequence will be, in all probability, an 
error in some other direction. By far the most important point, the 
aim once being taken, is for the striker not to let his eye wander 
from his own ball. We insist particularly on this, as it is just the 
reverse of the mode pursued at billiards and some other games. 
Inattention to or ignorance of this simple rule causes the missing of 
very many easy strokes. 

For gentle strokes, the motion of the mallet should be caused by 
the wrist, the wrist of the right hand being used to raise the mallet, 
the left hand being chiefly instrumental in steadying it. The left 
hand acts as a kind of pivot, and remains almost stationary. Some 
players use the right hand for the pivot and the left wrist for lifting, 
but we do not like this mode so well. The mallet being raised 
should be allowed to drop on to the ball, almost of its own weight, 
but very little impetus being given it by the muscles of the hand. 
Only just power enough should be used to make the player’s ball 
reach the one aimed at, because, as a rule, the less the force the 
greater the accuracy. We are speaking now of strokes where the 
only object is to ensure hitting the ball played at. There are many 
strokes which are played with the intention of moving the object 
ball, as well as of hitting it. We shall discuss these hereafter. 

When it is desired to cause the ball to travel further than can be 
done by the mere weight of the mallet, the mallet must be caused to 
strike the ball with more or less force, still using the wrist, in order 
to produce the desired result ; with how much force is a question of 
judgment. A knowledge of how softly or of how hard to hit can 
only be acquired by practice. It may be observed, however, that 
beginners, on first acquiring a mastery of the mallet, almost invari- 
ably strike too hard. 

When the distance is so great that a stroke from the wrist cannot 
send the ball as far as is desired, the muscles of the arm must be 
brought into play, and for strokes very far off the necessary force can 
only be got by putting the shoulders well into it. It should be 
borne in mind that in all strokes, whether played hard or soft, the 
eye should be kept fixed on the striker’s ball. It should also be 
remembered that when straight shooting is the only object, no more 
“powder” than will just suffice should ever be employed, as ceteris 
paribus, the greater the force the less the accuracy. 

Up to this time we have only been considering how to strike with 
accuracy when our sole object is to hit, or, as it is called, to roquet, 
the ball aimed at. This being the simplest case, we took it first. 
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But it more often happens in actual play that it is not our so/e object 
to roquet, or to run.a hoop or a cage, or to hit a stick. ‘The stroke 
is generally played with an eye to the next stroke ; that is to say, in 
addition to playing to make the stroke, we play to place one or more 
of the balls in an advantageous position for the next stroke. We 
have not yet got to the tactics of the game, but may here, for the 
sake of clearness, give a simple example of what we mean by placing 
the ball or balls for the succeeding strokes. Our ballis 4. It is 
placed for its hoop, and we want to run the 
hoops shown in the diagram. We do it by 
using B thus. We first strike 4 to A’, so that 
it remains just behind 2. If we do not hit in 
the direction of the dotted line, but, say to the 
right of B, or if we hit too hard and touch B 
instead of stopping at 4’, the stroke is compa- 
ratively a bad one; in the first case, bad 
as to its direction, in the second, as to its 
strength. The result in both cases is that 
we lose the position on 4, and so render the 
succeeding stroke much more difficult than it 
need be. 
Suppose that the stroke is well made, our 
next stroke should be a sharp roquet on J, 
sending it to B’. This is called rushing the 
ball. The object is to place B near the second 
hoop for our next stroke. 
The rushing roquet being accomplished, we 
then place 4 behind J, in such position that a 
stroke, called a splitting croquet, will send B 
to B” and A to A”, thus placing the balls favour- 
ably for a repetition at the stick of the man- 
ceuvres practised at the hoops. By carefully 
playing these strokes in the way explained, 
good players on good ground can run almost any number of hoops. 
The various strokes which are required at the game of croquet 
are: 1. roquet; and its variety, 2. rushing roquet; croquet, the 
varieties of which are—3. tight croquet ; 4. loose or open croquet ; 
5. rolling croquet ; 6. splitting croquet, and 7. taking one off. In 
addition to these there are several fancy strokes, such as 8, the pass, 
and 9g. the jump. 
The mode of making the roquet has been already explained. We 
shall now proceed to describe the other strokes. 
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Rushing roquet is generally attempted only when the balls are 
within a few feet of each other. At a distance of two or three feet, 
and on very level ground the stroke is easy; but to combine strength 
with it, that is to rush the ball just as far as is intended and no 
further, requires much practice, and judgment of the pace of the 
lawn. This varies greatly on different lawns, and on different parts 
of the same lawn, according to the quality of the grass and soil ; and 
it is constantly altering with the length or shortness of the grass, and 
with its moisture or dryness. Thus, on a hot day a lawn is much 
faster when the sun has been on it for some hours, than in the early 
morning or late in the evening. 

In playing to rush, the great danger is of jumping over the ball 
aimed at. In order to avoid this, the player must be careful not to 
hit down on the ball, a ball hit above the centre being almost sure 
to jump. The stroke should be made as close to the ground as 

possible, and at the moment of striking, the 
mallet should be carried slightly up aloft 
towards the left shoulder, or more correctly, 


parallel with it. 
( On uneven ground, if the striker’s ball is 
in a hollow, jumping is almost certain. Under 


these circumstances the striker should take his ball out of the 
hollow, and place it on the adjoining level portion of the ground, 
as in the diagram. ; 

We have found that the using of the pointed end of the mallet 
(see article on “Croquet” in June number), especially on uneven 
ground, has a tendency to prevent jumping. We are getting more 
and more into the way of using this end for all rushing roquets at 
short distances, whether on level ground or not. 

The use of the pointed end ensures that there shall be no recoil 
from the ground owing to the stroke being unintentionally made 
from above downwards on the ball, the ball in that case being hit 
above the centre. The stroke with the point is very little below the 
centre, and hence the tendency to jump is practically next to 
nothing. 

The laws of resolution of force tell us that if the weight of the 
ball is superior to the resolved vertical element of the force,—as is 
the case with a croquet ball of box-wood of three-and-a-half inches 
diameter struck slightly below the centre with moderate power,—the 
ball will not jump. 

In striking with the pointed end, the plane of aim should be per- 
pendicular to the ground, not at an angle as recommended when 
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using the large end, and the mallet should be inclined forwards over 
the ball as shown in the last diagram. 

In taking tight croquet, it is advisable not to hold the foot on the 
top of the ball, but a little over, away from the side struck. This 
answers two purposes: Firstly, when the 
ball is held thus, it is unlikely that even a 
very careless or unskilful player will strike 
the foot. Many players, ladies especially, 
say they cannot send the ball far in taking 
tight croquet, the reason being that they are 
afraid to hit hard lest they should hurt their 
foot. On adopting the plan mentioned, 
their fear disappears, and they find them- 
selves sending the ball away as far as any 
one else. Secondly, the foot being held at 
a slope behind the ball, the ground and the foot together act asa_ 
hollow wedge, and when the ball is struck hard, there is but little 
fear of its slipping. 

Some players, when taking tight croquet, hold the heel on the 
ground ; others hold the foot parallel to the ground, as in the cut. 
We prefer the latter method. It gives a firmer purchase as all the 
pressure, which is intended to hold the ball, comes directly from above. 
When the heel is put on the ground, more force is required to hold 
the ball; and this spoils the ground by making dents in it. Besides, 
there is more danger of slipping the ball when the foot slants from 
the heel. 

Tight croquet should be taken with the left foot. 

Thin shoes are an advantage for this stroke. In wet weather, if 
anxious mammas forbid thin shoes, shoes may be cast away altogether, 
and india-rubbers substituted, not over the shoe, but over the sock 
or stocking. 

In taking the croquet the eye should be kept on the ball struck, 
and the aim should be central. These directions have already been 
given ; but they are so important that we repeat them. 

In placing the balls side by side prior to taking the croquet, the 
direction in which the croqueted ball is to be sent should be ascer- 
tained by going behind the balls, and looking in a straight line drawn 
through them when in apposition. If the line is taken by looking 
down on to the balls when the foot is placed for the croquet, it is, 
at all events in the case of inexperienced players, likely to be con- 
siderably out of the direction intended. 

Loose or open croquet requires but little observation. The line 


Mode of taking tight croquet. 
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should be taken from behind, and the player's ball hit hard or soft 
according to the distance it is required that the balls shall go. When 
it is intended to send the player’s ball but a short distance, and the 
other a long distance, the stroke should be a short sharp tap, made 
rather from above downwards. A similar result may be got by using 
the pointed end of the mallet. Some players for this stroke stand 
rather to the left of the ball, and play above the drive of the mallet. 
We, however, do not recommend this. Others have a plan of chop- 
ping the mallet on to the ball, and of pulling it back. This, however, 
does not answer. The same delusion possesses some billiard players 
in playing to screw back. They pull the cue back after the stroke, 
whereas they should rather try to drive it into the heart of the ball. 
Practice alone can render the player skilful in placing both the balls 
at the required distances. 

When it is desired, in playing either tight or loose croquet, to take 
a very accurate line—as, for example, in endeavouring to make the 
croqueted ball hit the stick, or to make it run a hoop a long way 
off—the line should be taken from some distance in front of the 
balls, the hoop or stick intervening between the placed balls and 
the observer. When the balls are correctly placed, a line drawn 
through them and through the centre of, say the hoop, should show 
only one ball, just as in a “plant” at billiards. If any part of the 
hindmost ball can be seen to the right or left of the foremost ball, 
the line is not true. It may be objected that the vision being stereo- 
scopic, the hindmost ball will show a little. Practically, this may be 
disregarded. 

In rolling croquet, the player’s ball and the one croqueted are sent 
on together in company. ‘This is done by a prolonged sweep of the 
mallet, difficult to describe. In order to bring the stroke within the 
category of fair strokes, it must commence with a decided tap, after 
which, or almost simultaneously with which, the mallet is trailed on 
behind the balls, and in fact rolls them by a kind of push, which is 
not considered spooning provided that at the beginning of the stroke 
a tap, and only that one tap, is audible. In fact, the mallet must 
never leave the ball and return to it, or the stroke is a spoon. 

The two balls rolled on together may be sent quite or almost in 
the same line, or they may be divided at a considerable angle, 
Practised players see at a glance how the balls should be placed in 
order that they may diverge in stated directions. Those who are less 
au fait at rolling croquet will find the following rough rule of great 
assistance. It is not strictly correct, but it is near enough to be 
better than no rule at all: a little practice by its light will show 
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where alteration is required. It is as follows:—Take the line in 
which the croqueted ball will go, and the line in which it is desired 
the striker’s ball should go, and aim 
just half-way between the two. The 
result will be that the striker’s ball 
will travel in the line desired. 

In the diagram, C is the direction in 
which the croqueted ball will go, and 
A the direction in which it is desired 
to send the striker’s ball. The aim 
should be in the direction 2. 

It often happens that, instead of 
rolling the balls, a clean hit is made to split them in the required 
directions. This is called a splitting croquet. The direction of the 
aim should be much the same as for rolling croquet. The angle 
of separation is, however, somewhat wider than in rolling croquet, 
so that, referring to the diagram just 
given, the striker’s ball would go to the 
left of the direction 4. The sharper 
the blow, the wider the angle of sepa- 
ration. 

A large angle of separation may be 
got with a gentle blow, by using the 
pointed end of the mallet. This stroke 
is particularly useful in little splitting 
strokes about the hoops. Thus a gentle 
splitting stroke made with the large 
striking-face of the mallet in the direc- 
tion of the arrow in the diagram would 
send the croqueted ball to A, the 
striker’s ball to &. But this stroke 
would involve the danger of hitting the wire, and of preventing the 
subsequent running of the hoop. The stroke, if made with more 
force, would: send the striker’s ball to B’, but it would at the same 
time send the croqueted ball to or beyond A’, which we will assume 
not to be so favourable a position for playing on, after the hoop is 
run. What is wanted is to send one ball to 4, the other to B’. This 
can be effected by playing with the pointed end of the mallet, 
which increases the angle of separation without necessitating the 
employment of more force. 

Taking one off (or, as it is absurdly named by many players, 
taking two off), is only a variety of splitting croquet, the object 
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being to run to a considerable distance with one’s own ball, and to 
move the croqueted ball but a little. The important point in play- 
ing this stroke is the direction to be taken by the player’s own ball. 
There is a rough and simple rule for this as for rolling croquet, which 


C1) 
& 


we have found very useful even in the hands of players of experience. 
A line is to be drawn through the two balls in opposition, and another 
at right angles to it is to run from the point of juncture of the balls to 
the object it is desired to reach. Any stroke on the player’s ball which 
will move the one in contact with it, as in the direction of the arrows, 
will send the striker’s ball straight off to the distant ball, as in the dia- 
gram. Of course the stroke must not be in the course of the dotted 
line running through the balls, or they will both take that direction. 
In practice, the ball runs straight for some distance, but-as it gets 
spent it inclines a little in the direction of the stroke, as shown by 
the curved dotted line. This should be allowed for by placing the 
striker’s ball a little out of the exact right angle, that is, by taking 
the stroke a very little thicker than as shown in the diagram. 
The player who is in possession of this rule, has 
not to consider what path his ball will traverse. 
Having once placed the balls by the rule, he 
B merely has to judge how hard to strike, in order 
\ that his ball, when it ceases to roll, may remain 
‘ close to the distant object. 
AY \ We are often told by our partners at croquet, 
‘A “Oh! I can’t take one off on that side ;” #.¢., when 
” their own ball is the further one. Taking one off 
Pa) should be practised from both sides of the ball, 
C) until it becomes a matter of. indifference to the 
striker whether his own ball is placed nearer to 
him of the two, or further from him. 
The only fancy strokes which we consider of 
any practical value are the pass and the jump. 
The pass is a sort of rolling croquet, and is 
subject to the same limitations in respect of spooning. It is 
chiefly useful in playing about the stick. For example: it is de- 
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sired (vide second diagram, p. 238) to send the light ball to 2B, the 
dark ball not further than 4, so that when the light ball has hit the 
stick, it may be well placed for a rushing roquet on to A, in order to 
run the next hoop easily. The pass is effected by allowing the mallet 
to dwell on the ball after the tap, and so to push it on to B. The 
modus operandi is not easy to describe. It may be brought home 
to the billiard player by its similarity to a stroke employed in push- 
ing one ball through another at billiards, commonly known as the 
Brighton poke. 

The jump is a useful stroke for getting out of difficulties. Thus, 
in rolling two balls up to a third, suppose it happens that they stop 
in a straight line. We have one 
more stroke, and we lose the break 
unless we can roquet the further 
ball. This can only be managed 
by making the striker’s ball jump 
over the masking ball. The stroke 
is not difficult, and is thus effected. 

The striker must place himself to 

the left of his ball, not with the ball 

between the feet, as directed for 

ordinary strokes, and must hit his ball smartly on the top, as 
shown by the arrow in the diagram. Similarly, if a hoop or wire 
intervenes, it may be jumped, but it is much more difficult. For 
this, except on very hard ground, the blow must be made with con- 
siderable force. 

We must reserve for another paper our remarks on playing for the 
right stroke, and on the tactics of the game generally. 


“ CAVENDISH.” 





THE MEMORIAL WINDOW. 


A DRAMATIC STORY, 
Gu a Prologue and Three Acts. 


ACT THE SECOND. 


SceNnE I.—BEHIND THE BaizE Doors. 


»¥WO green baize doors studded with nails that were no 
doubt brass, though they had long since assumed the dull 
colour of unpolished iron; a tier of dusty pigeon-holes 
filled with equally dusty documents, tied with faded tapes 

and string that wound round them like the vertebra of long defunct 
snakes, too tenacious of their prey to let it go even in death; 
a pile of japanned boxes, with initial letters and names in full, 
indicative of chancery suits, and mortgages, of legal quibbles and 
wasted estates ; a book-case, full of musty-looking calf-bound law- 
books ; maps and plans of estates here and there on the walls ; one 
or two placards of estate sales by auction ; a dingy window garnished 
with a green blind, through which the light struggled and penetrated 
in green and foggy and dirty rays, that fell solemnly upon a flat, broad 
oak desk covered with papers, and at which Mr. Gasford sat, not 
writing, but talking to his son Harry, who was leaning against the 
fireplace and disturbing, with his broad shoulders, the dust that had 
accumulated for many years upon an old pounce box, six big red 
wafers, a disused taper, and a rusty letter balance. 

This was the room into which Mr. Stubbs had shown Arthur 
Merryvale at Westfield only a few weeks before ; since which time 
Mr. Gasford had thought a great deal about Mr. Merryvale, as also 
had, in a different way, Miss Bessie Arnold. ‘That visit, too, had 
caused Mrs. Merryvale considerable uneasiness as the reader has 
already seen ; and, indeed, that visit was destined to bring about 
results of the highest importance to all the persons in this drama. 

“T tell you, Harry, these things ave worth talking about; I’m 
not one of those sentimental dreaming fools who get ideas into their 
heads without any practical foundation for them. The parson noticed 
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this Merryvale’s wonderful likeness to old Bence,—to old Bence living 
and to old Bence’s picture. It struck me when first I saw him, and 
I had an instinct that the fellow was born to be a trouble to me as 
soon as he entered this room.” 

“Ts that the reason why you invited him to dinner?” asked 
the son. 

“Tt is,” said Gasford, overlooking the slight sneer conveyed in this 
brief interrogation. 

“T thought, safer, you would not ask the fellow to devour your 
substance, as you would call it, on the mere score of courtesy.” 

“Now, look here, Harry, no more of this, no more of this ; I am in 
no humour for joking.” 

‘ All right, governor,” said Harry, looking more seriously at his 
father, who turned round for the first time during the interview and 
confronted him, letting his cold restless eye wander over Harry’s fine 
manly form for a moment, and taking in the hale, hearty Saxon- 
looking young man in one glance of selfish pride and ambition. 

“You must marry this girl, and soon; marry her, sir; my whole 
heart-and soul are in the scheme. It is not simply for her money, 
you know; no, not for that alone, but she will give you position ; 
the Arnolds are of a high family in this county; and, besides, Bessie 
is pretty, lady-like, and will make an excellent wife.” 

“‘ Well, we'll say nothing about the latter point, if you please: that 
was only an after-thought, governor, to coax me and seem moral and 
paternal, and all that sort of thing. Humbug your clients as much 
as you like, Pater Gasford ; but don’t try it on here.” 

“You rascal,” exclaimed the father, with something between a 
chuckle and a laugh, an impatient sort of grunt of disapproval and 
amusement. “You rascal, Harry, you are too clever by half; but now, 
look here, you will hurry on the business, won't end ? Eh, my boy? 
won’t you now? There’s a good fellow.” 

“O yes, all right, governor; you have had my promise long ago ; 
I'll carry it out ; but what’s the hurry? I don’t care to give up free- 
dom so soon. I have sundry wild oats yet to disseminate, pater, and 
when these are all fairly planted you know, I “ 

“ Nonsense, nonsense, Harry, marry and sow them all the same. 
Freedom! Bosh, what has marriage to do with that? marry and 
do what you like afterwards—you can afford it you know, you rascal. 
But surely you have done enough in the way of wild oats, eh? I want 
you to marry, settle down to work, and become member for West- 
field. That’s the thing, Harry,—that’s the sort of scheme, eh, my 
boy? We'll show them who Harry Gasford is !” 

VoL. I., N. S. 1868. R 
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“We will! ' Depend on me; governor. I'll set to by-and-by.” 

“Ves, yes, that’s right,” said Gasford; and then;-turning to »his 
desk, he lapsed back from his forced: genial:manner, which was. only 
genial in ejaculations and assumed good-humour, into his usual quiet 
cunning fashion. 

“ Well, I’ll be off now,” said Harry, dusting his coat and striking his 
boot with a stout riding-whip. 

“ Harry,” said Gasford, unheeding this remark, “that Merryvale has 
made an impression on Bessie, and, what is more, I tell you I have 
reasons for thinking he may be Bence’s son.” 

“ What nonsense !” said Harry. 

* It is not nonsense,” replied Gasford, sharply ; “it is not nonsense, 
sir. I knew Bence when he was a young man, and although I forget 
the name of the fellow who ran off with his wife, it was something like 
Merryvale, and he was in the army.~ ‘This young fellow has been in 
India and he is the image of old Bence—the image of him, sir:” 

“That may be,” said Harry, impatiently ; “ that may be.” 

“ Moreover,” said Gasford, lowering his voice, “I dreamt it was 
he; I dreamt that he came here and married Bessie, and got the 
money out of our hands, defied me, and—and——. But, there, no 
matter. By Monday you shall arrange when the wedding is to be.” 

“ By Monday !” exclaimed the son. ‘And all because you have 
had a dream. Why, governor, governor, you surely are not getting 
weak and maudlin in your old age.” 

“ Harry, have a care, boy! I am in earnest. That dream is a 
warning. It is but the interpretation of my own waking fears. I 
know all that. But, look here; by heavens! if you do not do what 
I wish, I will ——’” 

“ There, there,” said the young man, putting his hand playfully 
over his father’s mouth, “‘ none of that, governor; I’ll do it, I’ll do it.” 

“ There’s a good fellow; well said, well said, Harry!” exclaimed 
Mr. Gasford, rubbing his hands, and looking:as pleasant as his sinister 
face would permit. 

“Mrs. Arnold and Miss Arnold, sir,” said Mr. Horatio Stubbs (with 
a solemn flourish of a quill pen, held firmly in his right hand), bowing 
gravely to the ladies as they passed into'Mr. Gasford’s room: 

“ Proud to see you, ladies,” said Gasford, shuffling from his seat, 
whilst his son came forward and shook:hands with them. 

There was much constraint m Mrs. Arnold’s manner towards the old 
man ; but both ladies seemed to be on the best of terms with his son. 

“ Private business ?”.said Mr. Gasford,:in an interrogative aside to 
Mrs. Arnold whilst the young people-were ‘talking. 
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“ Yes,” said the lady. 

“T thought so,” rejomedGasford, twitching: at his waistcoatsas if 
he were preparing for an important encounter: 

“ Bessie, dear,” said the elder lady, “I will call for: you ‘at-the 
Abbey very shortly. I shall soon have finished «my: business:with 
Mr. Gasford.” 

“ T will walk with you, if you will-allow me,” said Harry;¢aking:up 
his hat, and opening ‘the: door:for Bessie. 

“With pleasure,” Miss Arnold:replied';and she: spoke frankly, 
for she enjoyed Harry’s ‘society... He told: her the latest mews-from 
town, chatted about new plays and operas, and was’ most agreeable 
in his. conversation generally. 

The truth is Harry Gasford. was not’ in love with Bessie; -he 
admired her. She was clever, piquant, and pretty; ard he: had 
known her from’ boyhood.-’ Therefore, he had nothing * spooney” 
to say to her; he did not strive to make himself fattractive,;in -her 
eyes ; he was not afraid of her; not continually. hunting. up his 
thoughts for fine things to say to-her,'for: compliments, love-messages, 
and poetic references to the tender passion. None of the fears and 
doubts and hopes of the lover embarrassed. his talk ; he'rattled away 
about all. manner of things: and upon. all manner, of subjects, and 
Bessie laughed at his jokes, and:wondered at his marvellous. stories 
of London life. But this morning; on their way to the Abbey, Harry 
Gasford. laid himself out to pay extra courtesies to Bessie;-in view of 
that: little arrangement which his father was.now so-anxious to con- 
summate. Harry did not care to marry; none of the sex had excited 
desires matrimonial in his breast ; but, if he must marry, he felt:that 
he would sooner have Bessie than.any:other:lady of his acquaintance. 

As for Miss Arnold herself, the chances are that Harry would:not 
have wooed in vain» had she never seen Arthur Merryvale; for ‘she 
liked young Gasford, and. in. due time might. have-come -'to -believe 
that she loved him very much ; :but. now: that Arthur Merryyale had 
crossed her’ path Harry Gasford would woo and sue in vain fora wife in 
Bessie Arnold. Ever since that bright, dark; intellectual. face had shone 
upon her beneath the fretted roof of the old: Abbey, Bessie’s:heart had 
been moved by new sensations... She loved Arthur Merryvale; and 
she knew already that she was loved in retum., Is there-not-some 
electric communication betweentwo. souls that: love.at first sight, 
some essence: of the spirit that discovers its fellow on-the-instant? 
Love manifested itself in the eyes and in the voices of ‘Bessie-and 
Arthur ; hanging out, as it were, mutual tokens of surrender: Mrs. 
Arnold saw the tokens, and. old Gasford. had noticed them: »Pro- 
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“We will! Depend on me; governor.: I'll set to by-and-by.” 

“Yes, yes, that’s right,” said Gasford; and then;:turning to »his 
desk, he lapsed back from his forced genial manner, which was. only 
genial in ejaculations and assumed good-humour, into his usual quiet 
cunning fashion. 

“Well, I’ll be off now,” said Harry, dusting his coat and striking his 
boot with a stout riding-whip. 

“ Harry,” said Gasford, unheeding this remark, “ that Merryvale has 
made an impression on Bessie, and, what is more, I tell you I have 
reasons for thinking he may be Bence’s son.” 

“ What nonsense !” said Harry. 

*“ It is not nonsense,” replied Gasford, sharply ; “it is not nonsense, 
sir. I knew Bence when he was a young man, and although I forget 
the name of the fellow who ran off with his wife, it was something like 
Merryvale, and he was in the army.~ ‘This young fellow has: been in 
India and he is the image of old Bence—the image of him, sir.” 

“That may be,” said Harry, impatiently ; “ that may be.” 

“ Moreover,” said Gasford, lowering his voice, “I dreamt it was 
he; I dreamt that he came here and married Bessie, and got the 
money out of our hands, defied me, and—and——. But, there, no 
matter. By Monday you shall arrange when the wedding is to be.” 

“ By Monday !” exclaimed the son. “And all because you have 
had a dream. Why, governor, governor, you surely are not getting 
weak and maudlin in your old age.” 

“ Harry, have a care, boy! I am in earnest. That dream isa 
warning. It is but the interpretation of my own waking fears. I 
know all that. But, look here; by heavens! if you do not do what 
I wish, I will ——” 

“There, there,” said the young man, putting his hand playfully 
over his father’s mouth, “ none of that, governor ; I'll do it, I’ll do it.” 

“ There’s a good fellow ; well said, well said, Harry!” exclaimed 
Mr. Gasford, rubbing his hands, and looking as pleasant as his sinister 
face would permit. 

“ Mrs. Arnold and Miss Arnold, sir,” said Mr. Horatio Stubbs (with 
a solemn flourish of a quill pen, held firmly in his right hand), bowing 
gravely to the ladies as they passed into "Mr. Gasford’s room: 

“Proud to see you, ladies,” said Gasford, shuffling from his seat, 
whilst his son came forward and shook-hands with them. 

There was much constraint im Mrs, Arnold’s manner towards the old 
man ; but both ladies: seemed:to be on the best of terms with his son, 

“ Private business ?”.said Mr. Gasford,:in an interrogative aside to 
Mrs. Arnold whilst the young people-were talking. 
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“ Yes,” said the lady. 

“T thought so,” rejomed»Gasford, twitching: at his waistcoat; as if 
he were preparing for an important encounter: ; 

“ Bessie, dear,” said the elder lady, “1 will call for:you‘at-the 
Abbey very shortly. I shall soon have finished «my> business/with 
Mr. Gasford.” 

“T will walk with-you, if you willallow me,” said Harryy¢aking-up 
his hat, and opening :the:door:for Bessie. » : 

“With pleasure,” Miss Arnold»replied'!;-and she: spoke frankly, 
for she enjoyed Harry’s ‘society.:. He told: her the latest mews-from 
town, chatted about new plays and operas, and was’ most agreéable 
in his:conversation generally. : 

The: truth is Harry Gasford.'was not’ in love with Bessie; -he 
admired her. She was clever, piquant, and pretty; ard he: had 
known her from’ boyhood. Therefore; he had. nothing ‘ spooney” 
to say to her; he did not strive to make himself ‘attractive;in -her 
eyes ; he was not afraid of her; not continually..hunting. up his 
thoughts for fine things to say to-her,'for:compliments, love-messages, 
and poetic references to the tender passion. None of the fears and 
doubts and hopes of the lover embarrassed his talk ; he'rattled away 
about all. manner of things; and upon. all manner, of subjects, and 
Bessie laughed at his jokes, and:wondered at his marvellous. stories 
of London life. But this morning; on their way to the Abbey, Harry 
Gasford. laid himself out to pay. extra courtesies to Bessie,-in view of 
that. little arrangement’ which his father wasnow so-anxious to con: 
summate. Harry did not care to marry; none of the sex had excited 
desires matrimonial in his breast ; but, if he must marry, he felt:that 
he would sooner have Bessie thamany:other;lady of his acquaintance: 

As for Miss Amold herself, the chances are that Harry would:not 
have wooed in vain: had she never seen Arthur Merryvale; for ‘she 
liked young Gasford, and. in. due time might. have-come ‘to -believe 
that she loved him very much; sbut now-that Arthur Merryyale had 
crossed her’ path Harry Gasford would woo and:sue in vain for-a wife in 
Bessie Arnold. Ever since that bright, dark; intellectual. face had shone 
upon her beneath the fretted roof of the old: Abbey, Bessie’s:heart had 
been moved by new sensations... She loved Arthur. Merryyale; and 
she knew already that she was loved in return. Is: there-not,some 
electric communication betweenrtwo: souls that: love.at first sight, 
some essence: of the spirit that discovers its fellow on the-instant? 
Love manifested itself in the eyes and in the voices of ‘Bessie-and 
Arthur ; hanging out, as it were; mutual tokens of| surrender: = Mrs. 
Arnold. saw the tokens, and. old Gasford. had noticed-.them: »Pro- 
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bably, had Harry Gasford been present at that eventful little dinner 
he would have seen nothing particularly amiable or loving in the 
intercourse of the stranger with Miss Arnold ; but then he was not so 
interested in discovering Bessie’s likes and dislikes as were Mrs. 
Arnold and his scheming father. 

“T really think it is time that business connected with Mr. Bence’s 
estate should be settled, Mr. Gasford,” said Mrs. Arnold, when the 
green baize doors were fairly closed upon her daughter. 

“ Yes, yes,” said Gasford ; “take a seat, take a seat, Mrs. Arnold. 
You see these things are tedious affairs, very tedious.” 

“So it would seem; but there is an end to the most tedious 
matters of this kind, and I do hope we have arrived at the end of 
this very long lane, in which you said we had arrived at the turning 
years ago.” é 

“Well, we shall see,” said Gasford, looking at his blotting pad, 
“we shall see. I will be plain with you, and prompt. There is no 
beating about the bush with me; no, not at all, not at all.” 

Mrs. Arnold felt that Gasford was going to make some important 
declaration, for he had used those very words fifteen years before 
when he had been silly enough to offer his hand and fortune to Mrs. 
Arnold, widow, who had treated the proposal as a joke, and so 
contrived her reply thereto as not to wound the lawyer, who had 
established such a control over her property that she could not 
afford to make him her enemy. With her woman’s tact, she had 
maintained a sort of friendship with Gasford, hoping that time would 
unravel the intricacies of her business affairs, and relieve her from a 
certain amount of dependence upon Mr. Gastord’s advice and manage- 
ment which had been brought about by the follies of her deceased 
husband. 

“ We will soon settle the business. ‘The day when my son marries 
your daughter Bessie you shall have possession of the property left 
to you by Bence; I will execute a deed of release in the matter of 
your other properties, and I will settle upon Mrs. Harry Gasford forty 
thousand pounds. There! There! Is it a bargain?” 

“Mr. Gasford, you surprise me. I could not have thought that—”’ 

“ Fifteen years ago I offered to marry you. I was an old fool to 
do afything of the kind, no doubt, no doubt. I took your refusal 
kindly; yes, took it kindly, Mrs. Arnold, but I have set my mind on 
this other union, set my mind on it, marm. Is there any obstacle ? 
Do you forbid the bans?” 

Gasford fixed his restless, ferret-like eyes upon Mrs. Arnold as he 
asked the question, and she turned her head away in some confusion. 
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“ Don’t they like each other, eh? Eh, Mrs. Arnold. Bessie likes 
him better than you did me, eh? Eh, my lady?” 

“Yes, she does, most certainly,” said Mrs. Arnold, with a sudden 
fierceness that startled Gasford. “ Your son is a fine, honest, honour 
able young man: that I do believe.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Gasford, “thank you. I suppose he is 
unlike his father, eh Mrs. Arnold ?” 

“‘ Very much so indeed, sir; if he were not I should answer you 
that I would sooner see Bessie in her coffin than married to him.” 

Mrs. Arnold had lost, in a moment, all that calm control of her 
feelings which had hitherto aided her in her few interviews with the 
lawyer. The intense love which she had for her daughter took alarm 
at Gasford’s words, and his reference to the past ignited the latent 
spark of resentment : an explosion of passion and scorn was the result. 

“Like you!” she exclaimed, confronting Gasford ; “like you! That 
were impossible. God has more mercy than to allow the devil to 
create more than one Gasford.” 

“Indeed! You are complimentary, very complimentary,” said 
Gasford, as though he were a fiend rejoicing in his clever devilry. 
“You make me laugh, you make me laugh, Mrs. Arnold,” he went 
on, chuckling and rubbing his hands and looking at her with an air 
of Satanic triumph. 

Mrs. Armold could not bear this; she felt as if her brain were on 
fire: so she hurried out of the room, and out into the street, whilst 
Gasford still stood by his desk rubbing his hands and chuckling, until 
his face gradually assumed its ordinary cunning, and some other poor 
victim came to be tortured on the wheel of fortune upon which Gas- 
ford himself will be broken at last. 


ScENE II.—Gray’s INN. 


Gray’s INN SQuARE! What a variety of emotions have been expe- 
rienced here. How many anxious eyes have scanned the hard 
walls and the dingy windows? Heirs expectant, and heirs in fact, 
how they have glanced along the names painted in black and white 
at the commencement of long passages, and then vaulted lightly up 
long flights of stairs to be ushered, all smiles and graciousness, into 
the rooms of principals. Clients who have lost serious actions at 
law, and men on the verge of bankruptcy, how their hearts have sunk 
with abandonment of hope as they have entered the grim portals of 
this grim locality: to them the smug signboards have been coffin 
plates, the dim regions beyond mausoleums of their dearest hopes. 
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Nicodemus Gasford entered the square a few days after the inter- 
view described in the previous ehapter, influenced. by feelings and 
motives-which may be gathered in a great measure°from his conduct. 
He-sneaked into the square as if he were-on the’ look-out for some 
person who was attempting to elude his’ vigilance. ‘ Peering’ from 
beneath-his shaggy eyebrows up: into the windows, which seemed to 
look back with a mysterious self-complacent air, Mr. Gasford: mumbled 
defiant-observations to himself and sidled past the-offices of Messrs. 
Hillyar Betten: arid Foxwell as if he had-not’the slightest ‘intention 
of calling there.. 

'“ Ha! Wonder if that young cub will be in the office,” he muttered, 
as he worked his way to'the further end of the square.  ‘‘ We- shall 
see, we shall-see-; so you:would double upon Gasford, eh?—upon the 
old firny of Gasford: and: Bence, eli? Marry Bessie! Florence; when 
Gasford has made up his mind she shall marry his own son, eh? And. 
your dear mamma: is still living, eh, Mr. Merryvale, and you may 
perhaps turn out to be Bence’s son, eh;'my fine friend, and claim 
your rights—and claim ‘your rights, and ‘ask for restitution ?” 

‘Mr: Gasford found that, by the time he had reached the archway 
opposite to that by which he had entered,-he had not quite made up 
his mind what the nature of his interview with the London agents of 
the old firm should be. 

*“ An awkward business. ‘I'll worm it out, though,” he said to 
himself. If any thing is in the wind to favour Bence’s daughter 
they'll stick to’ her and “not to me, because there is more to be: made 
on that tack than by an:alliance with foxy old Gasford.. Why do I 
suspect anything of this kind arising? Eh? Why dol? Because 
I am always on the look-out ; and that Merryvale was sent down to 
Westfield for a purpose. If he is not old Bence’s son my name ain’t 
Gasford. If he is the youngster she carried off, Hillyar knows it, 
and he would not put him in my path for nothing. His mother is 
in town. too, and his father—Azs father !—is dead. Had he met 
Miss Bessie before? Of course he had, must have done, he was 
as-familiar-with her as ‘if he had known her for years. I see it all ; 
I see the whole business, but it will not do Master Hillyar, it will not 
do, sir.” 

Old Gasford did not see it all, nevertheless: what he attributed to 
design was accidental circumstance, unless some guiding -all-power- 
ful hand: had» moved the human puppets that play their part:in this 
drama, and had) deposited Arthur Merryvale in Westfield Abbey by 
special design on that eventful day when Bessie Amold was practising. 
at the organ. 
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“ Well, I'll go into.the office,” said Gasford, at length ; and he went 
accordingly, groping his way up Hillyar Betten and Foxwell’s stair- 
case, and finally presenting himself in the outer apartment, a sort of 
legal sentry box to-a.small army of clerks beyond, who formed a 
bodyguard. to the private rooms of the several principals of the 
house. 

‘‘He’s engaged, sir,” said the clerk, who was nibbing a pen, and eat- 
ing hard biscuits: in the intervals of this occupation. 

“Oh,” said. Mr. Gasford, seating himself out of sight of the clerks 
in the adjacent room ; “ will he be long?” 

“‘Can’t say,” said the clerk. 

“ Humph !” grunted Gasford, putting his hand into his pocket and 
fidgeting with half-a-sovereign in one corner thereof. “ Let me see. 
Surely it is the same! of course. Two years ago you did a little 
service for me.” 

* Not that I know of,” said the clerk. 

“O yes, you did,” said Gasford. “ L remember distinctly, and I 
forgot to make you any acknowledgment.” 

‘It was not I,” said the clerk, laying down his pen and. his biscuits 
too. 

“You are too modest,” said Gasford. ‘There is half.a-sovereign 
—say no more about it.” 

“Well, sir, perhaps your memory,is better than mine,” said the 
man, pocketing the money, and evidently preparing to be cautiously 
communicative. 

“Anything been doing lately in Bence’s affairs?p—My name is 
Gasford,” said the Westfield lawyer. 

“Oh, indeed, sir; you are Mr, Gasford, sir. Shall I tell Mr. 
Hillyar? Mr. Betten is disengaged.” 

“No, no, I can wait,” said Gasford. ‘Has anything been going 
on relative to Bence’s affairs that you know of?” 

“Well, I can’t exactly say, sir,” said the clerk ; “ I fancy not.” 

“You fancy not! Ah! No copies of deeds made lately—eh? 
Then I suppose the business which I have come up about has been 
neglected ?” 

*Idon’t think anything is ever neglected here,” said the man. 
“Mr, Hillyar, now I come to think, has. had. the papers re-sorted 
and scheduled lately.” 

The clerk’s. interest in his employer had elicited what.Gasford’s 
golden tip could not discover. 

“ That’s right,” said Gasford ; “then my visit will not be in vain. 
You are quite right, things are not neglected here.” 
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No, sir,” said the clerk, commencing. to count up the arn ina 
draft which had been lying on his desk for an hour. 

“ Is young Mr. Merryvale getting on well ?” Gasford asked, with as 
much blandness as he could possibly summon to his aid. 

“Oh, yes, I believe so,” said the clerk ; “he’s a nice young gentle. 
man, very.” 

* Yes, yes,” said Gasford, ‘‘ very much so; and his mamma, Mrs. 
Merryvale, is a sweet lady. She comes here sometimes?” 

“She does,” said the clerk, who vainly endeavoured to resist the 
pumping to which he was being subjected. 

“ Charming lady—very, very,” said Gasford. ‘Do you think her 
handsome ?” 

‘Should think she has been,” said the clerk. ‘“ You know her 
very well, sir?” 

“Yes, yes,” said Gasford ; “ Mr. Hillyar is her lawyer.” 

It was a random shot this, but it told. 

“I believe he is,” said the clerk. 

“Shrewd, able man, Mr. Hillyar, very shrewd,” said Gasford. 
“ Does she often see him?” : 

“Really, Mr. Gasford, your inquiries are embarrasing ; you know 
that——” 

“ T know, I know,” said Gasford ; “ secrets of the office, yes, yes ; but 
I am not pumping. I know my own position as a principal too well for 
that. Ihave asked you no question that Mr. Hillyar or Betten could 
object to ; you are too modest—over careful, over careful——” 

What more Mr. Gasford might have said was interrupted by the 
appearance of a lady, whom Mr. Hillyar was courteously showing 
out from his room. Old Gasford stood aside and looked wist- 
fully at the pale expressive face, as Mrs. Merryvale hurried by 
and disappeared in the dark corridor beyond. Then, following Mr 
Hillyar into the recently vacated room, he shook hands with that 
gentleman, and proceeded to make sundry inquiries about certain 
testamentary regulations in connection with Bence’s properties. Mr. 
Hillyar, who had been urging Mrs. Merryvale to put in the claim of 
her son at least upon the property left to him on the contingency of 
his discovery, answered his Westfield client with extreme caution, 
convincing Mr. Gasford more and more that there was something 
in the wind threatening his interests. His interview with Mr. Hill- 
yar was of very brief duration. But within five minutes after he had 
left the office he returned to the outer clerk. 

“ Look here, my fine fellow,” he said, with an air of familiar con- 
fidence, “ when do you go to dinner?” 
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“I don’t go to dinner ; but I pick a bit at one o’clock at Mell’s 
tavern, close by.” 

“Right! I'll see you at one—I'll see you there,” said Gasford, 
and before the clerk could make any further remark Gasford was 
making his way out into the square. 


Some hours afterwards, when Mr. Hillyar’s room was empty, when 
Betten and Foxwell had severally changed their coats and called 
their cabs; when the body-guard of clerks had locked their desks 
for the night, and gone merrily home on omnibus knife-boards ; 
when the outer doors of Gray’s Inn offices were being locked, and the 
haze of an autumn evening was creeping about the housetops and 
settling down into the yard with clouds of blacks, Mr. Gasford, in 
the presence of the clerk of the outer room, was looking over the 
papers contained in two boxes, marked severally “ Bence and Gas- 
ford” and “Capt. Merryvale’s exors.” At that tavern hard by Mr. 
Gasford had overcome the clerk’s scruples with golden arguments of 
so weighty a nature that the remembrance of a wife and twins at 
Islington had weighed up the balance in Gasford’s favour, and 
this was the result. 

The papers connected with Captain Merryvale’s executors ap- 
peared to be far more interesting to Mr. Gasford than those of 
“ Bence and Gasford,” and it was not long before he came across 
a document of very recent date, which disclosed to him an explana- 
tion of a secret which his own fears and perceptive keenness had 
already more than half disclosed to him. This document contained 
some recent memoranda with regard to Mr. Bence’s will and the 
clauses affecting Bence’s wife and son. Notes of this kind would not 
be found amongst the Merryvale papers unless Mrs. Merryvale and 
her boy were Bence’s widow and son. 

“ That will do,” said Gasford, at length; “good evening.” And with- 
out another word the Westfield lawyer left the bribed clerk nervously 
locking the boxes, and wishing Gasford’s twenty pounds were at the 
bottom of the Thames; for this was the man’s first bit of chicanery, 
which, considering how much legal swindling had been done in that 
office, ought scarcely to have troubled his conscience at all. But the 
honour-amongst-thieves principle rules in. these legal fleecing houses, 
and the steady, ill-paid clerk who had charge of the offices until the 
keys were handed over to the old woman who slept on the premises, 
felt his conscience very much disturbed. There were honest lawyers 
in the square, and if the clerk had been an employé of one of the 
most honest firms he could not have felt more uneasy. 
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Whilst he was making the best of his: way home along:the half- 
lighted London streets, Mr. Nicodemus Gasford was plotting-mischief 
in'the.corner of a first-class carriage in the Westfield. evening mail. 


Scene III.—TuHeE ApBey AT SUNSET. 


.. THE sun was setting behind the hills that shut in the western side 
of Westfield from ‘the: great plains beyond. It was a red autumn 
sunset, and the glimmer of the ruddy light played upon the Abbey 
windows like a fire. 

«In a side chapel, near the eastern end of the edifice, Nicodemus 
Gasford was moving with a crowbar a ponderous stone which had been 
partly lain in its bed for cementing on the morrow. ‘The tomb of 
the Bences had been opened a week previously, and a relative of the 
family had been lowered into the vault the day before. 

“ There !.” said Gasford, when he had finished his work ; “that'll 
do, I think. If he slips into that he’ll not get out again in a hurry.” 

A: malicious, fiendish glare was in the old man’s eyes as he sur- 
veyed the gaping chasm in which the bones of the Bences were 
lying in cold and hideous corruption. 

“ He will be surprised to find me here, but that will be the least 
surprise awaiting him—the sneaking, malignant cub—marry Bessie 
Arnold, will he? Be proclaimed Arthur Bence, will he?. Make 
old Gasford restore part of his ill-gotten wealth, will he?) And Mrs. 
Arnold shall be righted, shall she? The star of Gasford is waning, 
is it ? » Sneaking hound, and he little thought I overheard his love- 
making, and his boasting. My son Harry has received his congé, has 
he? Not such a bad fellow, eh? Pity he has such a villain of a 
father, eh? Mr. Hillyar says so, does he? If Hillyar Betten and 
Foxwell were to act strictly upon the letter of the law, they could 
transport old Gasford for life, could they? He has committed down- 
right forgery, has he? And you always feared him, did you Miss 
Bessie? His star is setting, eh? By all that’s infernal it shall set 
as red as that sun—it shall set in blood if that sneaking, plotting, 
smooth-tongued young cub comes here to-night.” 

Gasford’s face worked with all the malignant ferocity of his nature, 
and every now and then he listened for footsteps. 

“Not a bad notion to come in by the door in the cloisters— 
itumight have been left open on purpose. Fate has placed the cub 
in my hands.” 

. By-anc-by the western door opened, and Arthur Merryvale.entered 
the grand old building. A stream of coloured light fell upon the 
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young man as he advanced to the centre of'the nave, looking towards 
the organ, with pleasant memories of his first meeting: with Bessie. 

“O! how. do-you do?” exclaimed Mr. Gasford, before Arthur 
knew that he was not alone. 

‘Phe young. man started: at:the unexpected salutation. 

* Don’t be alarmed, Mr. Merryvale,” said Gasford. 

““You ‘startled me for. a moment,” said:Arthur, taking the lawyer’s 
proffered hand. 

“T learnt accidentally:that you had got the Abbey keys for the 
purpose of seeing the ‘old place at sunset ; so it occurred to me I 
would just look in—just look in, you:see, Mr. Merryvale,” said 
Gasford. “You wonder how I got in I see, I see. Why; round by 
the cloisters. Since we have been putting up this memorial window 
to:my dear old partner Bence, I have hardly»missed:a day coming in 
to see how_it is getting on.” 

“* Indeed !” said Arthur, a little coldly. 

“‘ Hope the Amolds are well to-day. \ Falling'in love with Bessie 
has.made you romantic, eh ? And you thought you would like to see 
her darling Abbey when the sun was setting, eh ? Well, youth will be 
youth, I:suppose ; grand sight, sir, at sunset. _ Look at the red light 
on. those-rafters, wonderful, eh ?: wonderful, is it not ?” 

“It is, indeed, beautiful,” ‘said Arthur, still with considerable 
restraint. 

* Don’t care for my chatter, I: suppose?” said Gasford. “* Well, 
then, I will leave you—just wanted to see if they had put theplinth 
up: at the window: to-day—require so much looking after, those 
workmen.” 

“ Pray do not go on my account, Mr. Gasford,” said Arthur Merry- 
vale. “After all, it is rather a solemn place to be in alone, and the 
sun is going down very rapidly.” 

“Yourare not afraid of ghosts?” said Gasford, with a slight sneer. 

“Not so early in the evening: as this,” said Arthur, smiling. 

“I shear you are going to marry Miss Arnold,” said Gasford. “I 
congratulate you, sir ; you’re a lucky dog—a lucky dog.” 

“News spreads quickly in small communities, Mr. Gasford,” 
Arthur replied. ‘ I cannot deny the truth of what you have heard.” 

“Why should you? Why should you?” Gasford asked, with an 
assumption of frankness. “A charming match I should say ; you 
ought to be a proud young fellow.” 

**So I am,” said Arthur, quite thrown off his guard by Gasford’s. 
clever acting. 

“Ah, I guess what you are thinking about; you know that my 
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son was rejected, eh? That’s it, isn’t it? Never mind, Harry will get 
over it. We must not quarrel with the victor because we are defeated, 
Mr. Merryvale. May you be happy, sir. There’s my hand on it.” 

Arthur, full of joyous anticipations, and under the influence of the 
benign and generous, unsuspicious, forgiving influences of love, took 
Gasford’s hard-knotted hand with a real feeling of gratitude for this 
exhibition of manly feeling. He could not help doubting at once the 
truth of the ill-natured things which he had heard about Gasford, and 
the wily old hypocrite (who would not pause even at murder for the 
accomplishment of his plans, and the satisfaction of his deep and 
poisonous malice,) understood his thoughts as well as if they had 
been spoken. 

“You have heard me alluded to as a hard, money-grubbing, 
malicious old fellow—don’t believe it, don’t believe it. ‘They don’t 
know me—to be a lawyer here in Westfield is to have bitter enemies 
—they don’t know me, Arthur Merryvale!” and the old man sighed 
like a martyr to some dreadful calumny. ‘“‘ He knew me,” he con- 
tinued, pointing to the half-finished window over the little chapel 
near the eastern end. ‘ He knew me.” 

Arthur (who had known the secret of his birth only during the last 
week, and had taken his mother into his arms and set her fears at 
rest by the assurance of his undying affection,) felt a strange, irre- 
sistible attraction towards the memorial window to his father. 

“Bence, dear old Bence, knew me,” said Gasford. “I served 
him, man and boy, and consoled him in a great trouble ; but there, 
how should Westfield know about that. He lies yonder, sir, and if 
he could speak—but there let it pass, who cares what the world 
thinks ?—who cares ?” 


Arthur followed Gasford, who moved slowly towards the window 
and there was that in his heart which he was almost tempted to 
disclose to his father’s surviving partner; but Gasford, he thought, 
only knew him as Arthur Merryvale, and the time was not ripe for 
the secret to be told. 


Gasford seemed to creep on to the chapel, with a crouch in 
his gait like a wild beast ready for a fatal spring; but Arthur’s eyes 
were fixed on the light as it streamed in through the red and yellow 
and purple figures in the window. Watching him askance through 
his deep-set eyes, and working his bony hands with a claw-like 
motion, Gasford stepped aside to let his old master’s son enter the 
little chapel where the father lay. 
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No sooner. had Arthur Merryvale put his foot upon the step than 
Gasford, seizing a mallet that lay by the tomb, leaped upon his com- 
panion with a bitter oath, and struck him a tremendous blow. 

A cry of pain, a short scuffle, a heavy fall, and then all was still 
but the tell-tale echoes that wandered about the place as if calling 
for vengeance upon the unholy, sacrilegious head of Gasford. In 
less than the time it takes to relate, these fierce condemnatory echoes 
died away in terrible whispers. The last red glimmer of the sun 
faded out, and left the Abbey full of tall grim shadows: 

To cover up the dark vault with the mason’s stone and leave the 
Abbey seemed to Gasford the work of hours instead of minutes; and 
when he slunk out at the western entrance and laid the keys on 
the stone seat in the portal, he clung to the crumbling walls for 
support. The cry of his victim was still in his ears, the very 
shadows that surrounded him seemed to stretch out long hands to 
stay his flight, the tall gravestones moved before him as if to bar his 
way ; the wind rose and moaned through the tall elms; and a bird 
disturbed at roost flew down and terrified him so that he had nearly 
cried for help. In a few minutes, however, he recovered himself 
somewhat, and left the churchyard unobserved ; but the wind followed 


him on his way homewards, and before he had crept stealthily into 
his room it blew a hurricane. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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have’ the authority of Herbért'as 

to good words being worth much 

and costing little, whilst a still more 
‘ancient author, William of .Wyke- 
“ham, tells us that manners maketh 

| the man. Politeness includes both 
“good words and good manners, 


us. Passing a funeral cortége all 
foreigners raise their hats, whilst the 
Briton,—externally,—no more re- 
gards a fellow-traveller going to his 
long home than he would a waggon of coals borne to a neighbouring 
vault. In Paris the passage of a hearse in the most crowded thoroughfare 
will cause all men to uncover, be it a league in length, rich or poor, in- 
side or out, from the gamin to the emperor—a mark of respect we should 
do well to imitate. If but a few of the gentlemen of England raised 
their hats in respect, if not to an unknown spirit passed away, to sorrow- 
ing humanity, it could not fail to find imitators, and thus elevate the tone 
of the masses, who care little for solemnities or sanctuaries, however holy. 


“A LADY of das dleu celebrity ” (Disraeli tells the story), “had two 
friends whom she equally admired—an elegant poet and his parddist. She 
had contrived to prevent their meeting as long as her stratagems lasted, 
till at length she apologised to the serious bard for inviting him when his 
mock wmbra was present. Astonished, she perceived that both men of 
genius felt a mutual esteem for each other’s opposite talent ; the ridiculed 
had perceived no malignity in the playfulness of the parody, and even 
seeined to consider it as a compliment, aware that parodists do not waste 
their talent on obscure productions ; while the ridiculer himself was very 
sensible that he was the inferior poct. The lady critic had imagined that 
parody must necessarily be malicious, and in some cases, it is said, those on 
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whom the parody has been performed have been of the same opinion.” We 
do not know how Messrs. Reade and Boucicault feeltowards:Mr. Burnand.; 
but.we presume they ought to regard “ Chikkin Hazard” as a great .com- 

pliment. It is worth while pointing out that the Pusch burlesque -is by 
“no means a close parody of the original. Mr. Burnand has:evidently 
attacked several stories, dramatic and otherwise,:and the result’ is a 
humorous work that may stand alone: without reference to the novel 
which has supplied so much of the material. It would be utterly impos- 
sible to dramatise “ Chikkin Hazard.” The piece at the Queen’s Theatre 
is founded upon the Holborn version of “ Foul Play.” 





THE anniversary of the Newspaper Press. Fund, under the presidency 
of his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, K.G.,.is an incident which 
calls for a note from us. The founder of The Gentleman's Magazine-was 
the founder of our system of parliamentary reporting. © Sir Simon D’Ewes 
generally gets the credit of being the first of our parliamentary reporters. 
He took notes of.the discussions: in the House from Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign ; and these notes, transcribed in long-hand, may still be seen in the 
British Museum. :: But Sir Simon. D’Ewes simply took. those for his own 
information. He was an amateur; and his notes were a species of memo- 
randa, not parliamentary reports. Edward Cave was the first of our par- 
liamentary reporters, and it is to his ingenuity and audacity that we must 
trace the system of reporting that: in our day has. been carried to such a 
high degree of perfection. He was a writer of London news-letters; and 
to eke out the scraps of gossip which he picked up in the coffee-houses of 
Cheapside and Fleet Street, he hit upon the idea of giving an account of 
the proceedings of parliament.' He was soon discovered, convicted, and 
ordered into the custody of the Serjeant-at-Arms for a violation of the 
privileges of. parliament.. The House held it to be “an indignity to and 
a breach of the privileges of this House for any person to presume to give, 
in written or printed newspapers, any account or minute of the debates 
or other proceedings.” That resolution was passed by the House of 
Commons.on the 28th of February, 1728, a hundred and forty years ago; 
and it is still, we presume, to be found inthe journals.of parliament. But 
Edward Cave was not exactly the man to be crushed by a fine or a reso- 
lution.. There was a.deep and growing interest. in the: proceedings of 
parliament; and Cave established 7he»Gentleman’s Magazine partly to 
minister to this curiosity. He published his first parliamentary report-in 
The. Gentleman’s. Magazine for April, 1734. It: was very short and 
scrappy; and it was apparently published only as a feeler to test the 
temper.of the House of Commons. The report took. The House passed 
it over in silence.. In May, Cave lengthened his sketch. .. He gave an 
outline of the principal speeches. under the initials of thespeakers. This 
plan was kept up for a couple of years, and then Cave added:the names. 
This was too much for the sensitive temper-of the House.. It was a 
distinct violation of their resolution; and so, upon the suggestion of 
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Speaker Onslow, the House of Commons once more expressed their dis- 
approbation of parliamentary reports ; and Cave, yielding to the menace 
of the Speaker and Sir Robert Walpole, at once adopted the device of 
publishing his parliamentary sketches under the disguise of “ The Debates 
in the Senate of Magna Lilliputia.” The Dukes in these reports figured 
as “ Nardacs,” the Lords as “ Hurgoes,” the Commons as “ Clinabs.” By 
systematically using these titles, and by adding some form of the name of 
the Speaker, as Bedfyrt for Bedford, Cave still continued to publish an 
intelligible account of the proceedings of parliament in 7The Gentleman. 
How Cave’s notes of the speeches in parliament were written out by his 
secretary Johnson behind the screen in the office at St. John’s Gate all 
the world knows. It was hazardous work ; and Cave was frequently in 
hot water with the Houses about the reports of Zhe Gentleman. But in 
the course of years parliament relaxed its severity ; and then the reports 
of The Gentleman were superseded by those of Perry and his staff of 
shorthand writers in the Morning Chronicle. The rule, however, which 
was put in force against Zhe Gentleman’s Magazine is still the rule of 
the House. It is a breach of privilege to publish any report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Houses of Parliament; and either House may any day 
order the réporters out of their gallery, and carry on their debates with 
closed doors. Of course neither of them ever will exercise this power 
again; and 7he Gentleman may yet perhaps live to see the Speaker of 
the House of Commons taking the chair at the anniversary banquet of 
the parliamentary reporters, with the editor of the 7zmes on the one hand 
and the editor of 7he Gentleman’s Magazine on the other. Perhaps for 
the evening, too, Mr. Home might extend the reporters’ invitation to the 
shade of Cave? and, by way of making the amende honorable, the leader 
of the House might propose a bumper, to be drunk in solemn silence, to 
the spectral visitor, as the founder of a system which is now acknowledged 
to be the natural complement of popular government under parliamentary 
institutions. 





THE experiment of a series of performances of French plays at the 
St. James’s Theatre, has been resumed this season, and the plays have 
attracted distinguished and fashionable audiences. Fortunately, these 
audiences have for the most part been regaled with worthier fare than 
was set before them a year ago, when it was apparently the opinion of the 
directors that the farces from the Palais Royale, were the most likely 
things to interest a cultivated public. The severe strictures passed by 
the best portion of the critical press upon “Le Caporal et La Payse,” 
“ Chez une Petite Dame,” and other pieces of a like nature, must have 
undeceived the managers ; though even this year we have to regret the 
presence in the programme of “J’invite le Colonel,” and other stories of 
low intrigue. But good service has been done by presenting to the 
English public the “ Maitre Guerin” of M. Emile Augier, and the “ Nos 
Intimes” of M. Victorien Sardou ; both of them productions which should 
interest, and which Aave interested, intellectual playgoers. M. Augier is 
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the deepest, as well as the most polished, dramatic writer of his day ; he 
mixes in his comedies the truest pathos with the bitterest satire. M. 
Sardou touches more lightly, and perhaps more piquantly, on the follies 
of the period—though his plays are not without their emotional scenes, 
M. Ravel, whose Parisian reputation is entirely that of a low comedian, 
has shown to English audiences that he is a discriminating and capable 
artist in almost every branch of his profession. He has been well sup- 
ported by M. Chandora, M. Mercier, and other actors ; but the female 
characters at the St. James’s have for the most part been weakly played. 
Mdlle. Deschamps is a trained actress who rarely makes a great mistake ; 
but she has no original power. Md.lle. Milla, the chief sowdrette of the 
company, is really a very unsatisfactory imitation of Schneider: we are 
to have the original shortly. On the whole, however, there is reason 
to be content with these performances ; though with the Gymnase com- 
pany—whose advent has been talked of—intellectual London would be still 
better pleased. 

MANY and passing strange are the vagaries of the lightning flash, A 
newspaper cutting tells us that, during a late thunderstorm which broke 
over Chambery, in Savoy, some soldiers took refuge beneath a chestnut 
tree: the tree was struck by the lightning, and one of the men was killed. 
On the arm of the dead man appeared the exact delineation of a branch of 
the tree. This announcement is very likely to meet with discredit, but it 
is doutless perfectly true, for analogous phenomena have been frequently 
recorded. Four years ago a case occurred in France: a gardener was 
gathering pears from a tree that was struck ; he was killed, and on his 
chest the branches and leaves of the pear-tree were distinctly imprinted. 
Bernhold reports that in 1795 a clergyman’s house was struck, and the 
wife was slightly injured by the fluid ; she wore a dress of a red-flower 
pattern, and it was found that the flowers of the design were perfectly 
reproduced upon the skin of one arm. Again, a sailor asleep at the prow 
of a vessel was struck by a flash which in its course had penetrated a sail 
bearing the mark “ 44,” in metal characters; these figures were afterwards 
found faithfully depicted on the man’s breast. A white wall had painted 
upon it in dusky colour the outline of a person sheltered beneath it and 
attacked by the fluid. May we not recognize in these curious electro- 
grams the germ of some future mode of telegraphing by electricity? 





“FouL PLay,” by Charles Reade and Dion Boucicault, is a literary 
curiosity in more senses than one. No serial story has ever been treated 
so strangely. Written for Once a Week, it was parodied, simultaneously 
with its weekly appearance, in Puch. Some time before the story was 
finished, the public were in possession of the complete work in the usual 
three volume shape, together with two dramatic versions, one by Reade, 
the other by Boucicault ; and on the day that “ Finis” is printed in Once 
a Week, Mr. Burnand produces a burlesque, entitled “ Fowl Play,” at the 
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Queen’s Theatre. The novel itself is a curious one. When we say that 
Mr. Boucicault supplied the plot, we need scarcely add that it is not 
original. But Mr. Reade has worked it out with great freshness and 
vigour. That part of the story which lingers about the island, is full 
of quaint, attractive description. The dialogue is sparkling and epi- 
grammatic ; and the incidents carry modern novel readers into an entirely 
new world. In the future, however, Mr. Reade had better rely on his own 
powers, At all events, he gains nothing by calling in the assistance of 
Mr. Dion Boucicault. 





THE current daily news contained in one morning newspaper offers 
a startling contrast to the records of a month in the early-days of 7he 
Gentleman's Magazine. We take up a single paper of a fortnight ago. 
It gives particulars of the execution of a criminal who had attempted to 
murder the English Prince Alfred ; the name of the successor to Prince 
Michael of Servia, who was assassinated in open day ; and a telegram 
announcing the death of the Princess Ouka-Constantinovitch, who was. 
wounded during the attack on the Servian ruler. In addition to these 
startling items of intelligence the paper reported several strange law trials, 
and printed sufficient foreign gossip from “ Our own Correspondent” to 
have served Mr. SYLVANUS URBAN in the old days for volumes of narra- 
tive and comment. Fancy Dr. Johnson learning from a sort of wayside 
letter in the papers that Sir Robert Napier, on leaving Abyssinia, had, as 
a small token of the English Queen’s regard, presented a native king with 
“ eight: hundred and fifty-four smooth-bore muskets with bayonets, three 
hundred and forty thousand rounds of ammunition, fourteen barrels of gun- 
powder, and numerous other articles.” 


IT sounds like a mere truism to say that no city in Europe-contains 
such a store of objects of the highest historical importance as: Rome. 
And we have so often told our readers, in the pages of the Old Series of 
this Magazine, what has been done and still is being done in the way of 
exploration and excavation in “the Holy City,” that it is all but super- 
fluous for us to add that, while the sanction of the Papal Government is 
continued to our countrymen, there is no place in the world where so 
many important discoveries may be made, or so much valuable ‘historical 
information be gained, by a very moderate outlay of money, as in the 
city which, to say the least, was the centre of European civilisation and 
art for more than.a thousand years. There are many historical questions 
for our future Niebuhrs, and Arnolds, and Mommsens, which can be 
solved only by a far more careful and attentive examination of the ruins 
of ancient Rome than has ever yet been bestowed upon them. Asa 
proof of this, we would only refer to the church of San Clemente, where 
recent excavation has brought to light not only the house occupied by St. 
Clement, the friend and cotemporary of St. Paul, but also the original 
structure ‘on which that house was built, of as early a date as the old 
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Roman kings. But besides this, there occur in classical authors, such 
as Horace, Juvenal, and Martial, many passages where the meaning is 
disputed, and which, with our present knowledge, fairly admit of two in- 
terpretations, but of which the one could be proved right and the other 
wrong by archzological investigation alone. Now to enable-our friends 
of the British Archzological Society of Rome to carry out these re- 
searches, they must be able to see the actual construction of the various 
public buildings ; but the foss-ways of the ancient kings have been so 
filled up during the period of the empire, and by the accumulation of 
rubbish of old buildings during the Middle Ages, and in modern times, 
that many portions of the original constructions are buried twenty feet, or 
even more, below the surface of the soil. It is plain, then, that it is only 
by steady and patient exploration that the work can be accomplished, and 
steady and patient exploration cannot be carried out without means. 
If money is forthcoming, the work must progress ; but if the “sinews of 
war ” are stopped, the exploration will have to be stopped also. 


. 





IF any one desires to enjoy the excitement of a spiritual séance without 
the assistance of a Home or a Davenport, he. may do so by drinking a 
decoction of hemp-resin or Aaschish. _M. Mannet, a French Bachelor of - 
Letters, writes to the editor of the Sczentific Review to state his opinion 
that this drug is put into the tea which is provided at the majority of 
spiritual meetings. He says that its effects are to make the mind become 
the slave of any fantastic idea suggested by any person present ; that 
under its influence you feel as if you were walking in the air, and that all 
sense of distance is destroyed. The editor referred to has tried the 
narcotic, and fully confirms his correspondent’s statement concerning its 
marvellous properties ; and he expresses his willingness to believe that it, 
or something like it, has often been administered by experts for purposes 
of illusion or delusion. Nevertheless, it does not appear that haschish is 
the spiritualists’ vade mecum, for at many séances no beverage whatever 
is offered or taken ; so we must still wait for the solution of spiritual mys- 
teries till a medium and a philosopher shall be found who are open- 
handed and open-minded enough to co-operate for a thorough ventilation 
of the whole subject. 





ON the 30th day of May, 1868, the last public execution that. England 
will probably ever witness took place in front of the Old Bailey. On the 
spot where so many seething crowds have assembled to witness the last 
agonies of condemned criminals, Michael Barrett was hanged for com- 
mitting the detestable crime that killed, and maimed, and drove mad, 
sO. many poor and innocent people around the Clerkenwell prison. 
The crowd was of the usual sort. An incident occurred that. ought 
to be preserved as an indication of the kind of spirit that was 
wont to animate these gatherings at public executions. The fatal 
hour was approaching, and the hungry eyes of the spectators were 
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beginning to distend with an eagerness only paralleled by the fierce 
impatience of the beasts at a menagerie as feeding-time draws nigh. 
Suddenly a disturbance occurred near the barriers that kept the crowd 
from the foot of the scaffold, and a well-dressed man was thrown over 
with blackened eyes and bleeding face. He had been roughly handled by 
the “roughs,” and the police were humanely leading him away, when he 
begged piteously to be allowed to stay to see the forthcoming spectacle. 
He had come, he said, to see the —— hanged, and he would see him. 
Seeing a police inspector standing by, the bleeding wretch hiccupped forth, 
“TI say, inspector, let me stay to see the —— hanged, and I'll stand a 
bottle of champagne.” This shows what kind of influence public execu- 
tions have had upon men’s minds, and may well reconcile us to the new 
law which enacts that the punishment of death shall henceforth be inflicted 
within the prison walls. 





ENGLISH honours in the matter of arctic research are in great jeopardy. 
A German exploring party set sail for the North Pole on May 24, ina 
bran new vessel of 80 tons burthen, called the Germania, and commanded 
by Captain Koldewey. Their intention is to make straight for the Pole by 
the east coast of Greenland, and pass it if possible ; in that case continu- 
ing the route towards Behring’s Straits. If they fail to reach beyond 80° 
lat. by the first of this month of July, the party will stop and make a new 
survey of Gilliss’ Land, to the east of Spitzbergen. The first island or 
cape discovered is to be called by the name Breusing, after the director of 
the marine school of Bremen; but the most important discovery is to 
perpetuate the name of King William. Then on the 15th of this July, a 
Swedish expedition is to depart on a similar journey. Several naturalists 
are to accompany it, and arrangements are talked of for making some 
important geodetical observations. The Swedish Government contribute 
an excellent screw steamer, victualled for a year ; but (and let this fact be 
marked) the funds are supplied by some private gentlemen. There was 
to have been a French arctic expedition this year ; we have heard nothing 
of it lately, but it does not follow that the scheme has fallen through. 
Strange if there should be a meeting of nations at the North Pole, and 
England not be there. 





THE foreigner in search of materials for a history of British civilisation 
would certainly find his most startling illustrations in the Black Country, 
much as that district is occasionally maligned. A recent incident of the 
Wolverhampton police court deserves recording as a striking example of 
that barbarism which Mr. Lowe associates with a large section of the 
working classes. Two girls, Emma Ford and Louisa Buggins, were in 
love with the same young workman. They resolved to settle “who 
should be dearest” by a fight. They fixed a time and place, met, partially 
stripped, and “set to” in presence of the young man and a large 
number of spectators. The police interfered, and the combatants were 
fined for disturbing the peace 





CORRESPONDENCE 


RED POTTERY FRAGMENTS. 


Mr. URBAN,—The other day, as the workmen in a gravel-pit near 
Bedford were removing the upper earth, the subsidence of a portion 
of the face of the pit showed that the original soil had been disturbed— 
an appearance which always causes us to look out for Roman or Saxon 
relics. The section thus made indicated that a small hole about eighteen 
inches in diameter and two feet deep had been once excavated. The 
earth filled in was darker than that of the undisturbed sides, and at the 
bottom there were small fragments of charcoal. I made a careful exami- 
nation of all the dark earth, and found several fragments of the bright red 
ware, usually described as Samian. No urn or other relics were there. 
The red-ware fragments were scupulously collected, and on attempting to 
join them together, I discovered that no complete vessel could be made 
up, but that they were fragments of three distinct vessels,—a small bowl, 
two inches high, one and a half inch diameter at base, four inches at top ; 
a patera, with turned rim, bearing a leaf ornament ; and a plain saucer, 
without rim. Now there was nothing uncommon in the forms of either 
of these vessels, but the fact of their being found together in a so-called 
grave, all imperfect,—a circumstance which I have observed several times 
before—is noteworthy. I have been impressed with the idea, that frag- 
ments as well as perfect vessels were deposited on certain occasions, 
and I beg to offer it for the consideration of better antiquaries than 
myself. There is reason to believe that this red-ware was imported 
into this country, and that it was much valued by the Romans, as 
well as by the natives. We know that the Saxons highly esteemed 
it. In ancient graves found near Bedford and elsewhere, pieces of 
Samian ware have been discovered with undoubted Saxon remains, and 
these fragments of red-ware have been worked into discs and spindle- 
whorls. Is it not probable that when this pottery was broken, the frag- 
ments were still esteemed as articles of rarity, or from having been used 
by certain persons, were deposited with their ashes by surviving relatives 
or friends? That this ware was imported, I think there is evidence in 
the small bowl above described. It bears the stamp of TIBERI *M, who it 
is known was a Romano-Gaulish manufacturer of this pottery, on the 
banks of the Allier, near the present village of Toulon, and a little out of 
the high road from Paris. In Zhe Gentleman’s Magazine, Dec., 1860, 
and the “ Collectanea Antiqua,” vol. vi., notices are given of the potteries 
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there discovered, with illustrations from an elaborate work by M. Edward 
Tudot on the subject of the Romano-Gaulish Fictilia. One of M. Tudot’s 
illustrations is an autograph of this Tiberius the potter inscribed on a 
piece of ware with a stylus; and the cut is also given in the “Collec- 
tanea,” at page 68. 

My plea for thus troubling you and your readers with this note 
must be, that in investigating questions however large, it is not safe 
to discard evidence even of apparently the smallest import. 

JAMES WYATT. 

Bedford. 


THE CHAMPION’S GOLD CUP. 


MR. URBAN,—It would have made a pretty foot note to Mr. Cook’s 
article on the “Champion’s Challenge” in your April Number, had he 
mentioned the anecdote of the loss of the gold cups. The incident hap- 
pened, I believe, to the last champion but one. He was a perfect cripple 
from gout, and could not move out of his chair. One fine summer after- 
noon he was sitting in his dining room alone. On the sideboard were 
ranged (or in a case, but I cannot exactly say) all the gold cups that the 
champions past and the champion then present had received.. He saw a 
man come in with a bag, and deliberately bag the cups and walk out. He 
of course roared and yelled and rang the bell at his hand, but it was of no 
avail. The plot had been well arranged by some London “ experts,” who 
had organised a Punch and Judy show in the stable yard, at which all the 
servants and household were “assisting.” And the cool thief got clear. 


off with his booty. 
R. H. DAVIES. 
178, Oakley Street, Chelsea. 





HERALDIC ANOMALIES. 


MR. URBAN,—Before it is possible to discuss the propriety of the Duke 
of Norfolk’s subscription to his name, as questioned by “ A. P. S.,” the 
time, title, and functions of the hereditary office in dispute should be 
explained. I am not at the present moment within reach of the necessary 
books of reference, but if, as I believe, the Earl-Marshal is a definite title, 
with definite duties, it would be as incorrect for his grace to call him- 
self a Marshal, as it would be for a Lord-Lieutenant to call himself a 
Lieutenant. 

The signature of Vane Londonderry arose from the fact that the 
earldom of Vane was conferred on the late Marquis with remainder to his 
second son. It was therefore a separate and distinct peerage from the 
marquisate. There are other reasons for adopting a prefix to a title. The 
present Lord Oranmore, when Geoffry Browne, assumed, in accordance 
with the provisions of the will of his father-in-law, the name of Guthrie ; 
but succeeding about the same time to the peerage, his lordship feared 
that, in signing Oranmore, he might invalidate his claim to the property 
attached to the name of Guthrie. The highest legal opinion was taken’ 
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upon the subject, when it was decided that Lord Oranmore should adopt - 
the signature of Guthrie-Oranmore. Similar reasons probably apply to 
the signature of Noel-Byron, Gascoigne-Salisbury, &c. 

I was not aware, till informed by “A. P. S.,” that in Scotland the wife 
of “Chisholm” is called Mrs. Chisholm. In Ireland the wife of “the 
O’Grady” is Madame O’Grady. While on this ‘subject, may,I ask if 
there is any complete list of those whose claims to these ancient titles is 
generally admitted ; and also whether any authority is ever quoted for 
some of the more fanciful appellations assumed? The titles commonly 
recognised, as far as they are known to me, are the O’Connor Don, the 
Knight of Kerry, the White Knight, the O’Grady of Kilballyowen, the 
Macgillycuddy of the Reeks and Prince of the Mists, the O’Donoghue of 
the Glens, the Prince of Coolavin (Macdermot), and the O’Gorman 


Mahon.—I am, &c. 
| Oe A 





CADDY CWM GLAS. 


“* Robust are the females, hard labour attends them, 
With the fist they could knock down the man who offends them.” 


Mr. URBAN,—The above quaint though not very elegant lines are 
taken from a poem written by a Birmingham poet on Margaret Uch 
Evan, whose deeds you have honoured with notice in 7he Gentleman’s 
Magazine for June, and I think them quite as appropriate to her cousin, 
Caddy Cwm Glas, of whom I have much pleasure in sending you a short 
account. 

Caddy lived some sixty-eight years ago in a very romantic valley called 
Cwm Glas (the Blue Vale), about two miles from Llanberis, and was best 
known to the gamins of Caernarvon by the name of “the Woman with 
the Beard.” These charming appendages to manly faces were then rarely 
seen in Wales on male chins. The individuai daring enough to wear one 
would immediately have been written down “a Jew ;” but Mrs. Caddy 
having been given by nature this masculine adornment, never shaved it 
off. She carried it bravely, and threw many a fall with the miners who 
presumed to tease her about it; for she, like her relative, Peggy Uch 
Evan, was a splendid wrestler. 

A gentleman, a Mr. David Jones, the proprietor of copper mines:in the 
vicinity, rallied her one day on her great strength, and laughingly said 
he did not believe half the stories he had been told respecting her prowess. 
Caddy replied in perfect good humour, promising to give him a specimen 
of her ability the first opportunity that offered. Next day, as he was 
standing on the pier at Caernarvon, talking to some of his men who were 
below in a boat, Caddy came quietly behind him, and lifting him from the 
ground in one hand held him over the water, declaring she would drop 
him into it, unless he recanted all he had said the previous morning, and 
frankly admitted her claim to be called “ strong-armed.” Mr. Jones, I need 
scarcely say, gladly accepted the offered conditions, and confessed his 
mistake. 

Caddy’s cottage stood in a lonely part of the valley. And as she was 
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returning home from work one evening she met an ugly-looking fellow 
walking off with some of her property, in the shape of a bag, which she 
immediately recognised ; so she boldly went up to him, and insisted on 
his giving back her wallet, together with any portion of its contents which 
might belong to her. He accordingly produced some cheese and bacon, 
which she claimed ; but onentering the house she discovered a silk handker- 
chief, which she had left on the table, was gone, and taking the top rail 
of the garden gate in her hand, she directly started in pursuit of the thief, 
overtook him, and brandishing her cudgel over his head, seized a second 
bag which he carried from under his arm, emptied its contents on the 
ground, selected her own things, and then threw, with more of temper 
than dignity, the dirty sack in his face, giving him, by way of a parting 
blessing, two hearty thwacks over his broad shoulders with her rail. 

One incident, however, in Caddy’s life exemplified to her that great 
strength is no match for science. She was wrestling at a fair, had 
thrown several lords of the creation, when a little man, a stranger and an 
Englishman, offered to fight Caddy Cwm Glas. Caddy’s friends were 
scornfully indignant at his presumption, and the lady condescendingly 
consented to accept his challenge. Pugilistic skill was superior to physical 
power. Poor Caddy was vanquished. 

HELEN E. WATNEY. 

The Lodge, Hambleden, Hants. 


CROQUET. 


MR. URBAN,—The paper on “Croquet” in your last is a most useful 
_ one. The author’s idea that tight croquet should be abolished is partly 
acted upon in this neighbourhood. We allow it to /rzends only, and the 
result is quite satisfactory. Ladies’ balls are now never sent to long dis- 
tances, and smaller lawns therefore suffice for the game. 
R, -¥; 
Pershore. 


ANSWERS. 


Mr. URBAN,—Brinsley Sheridan was the author of the couplet, “ You 
write with ease,” &c., quoted in your last, and inquired after by “ Antica- 
cographus.” 

With regard to the question asked by Mr. John Noake concerning 
“ Habingdon’s Worcestershire,” it is repeated in Motes and Queries this 
week. The editor informs one “F. N. G.” that the history proposed to 
be published by Cooksey was never printed. Everybody knows that. 
What Mr. Noake wishes to find is the MS. It is no doubt in some old 
chest belonging perhaps to Mr. Cooksey’s executors. 

I hope these letters may result in the “ copy” being disinterred. 

Yours truly, 
Malvern, Fune 14. L. H. 














OBITUARY MEMOIRS. 





RAJAH BROOKE. 


First and foremost in our necrology this month stands the name of 
the greatest of modern representative men, Sir James Brooke, K.C.B., late 
Rajah of Sarawak, a man who has made the English name to be respected 
and loved in the Eastern seas. He died at his seat in South Devon, on‘ 
Thursday, the 11th instant, at the early age of 55. 

The leading events of his life have been recorded'in the daily papers, 
but a mere record of dry facts does little justice to his character as the 
model “ knight-adventurer” of the middle of the nineteenth century. An 
“adventurer” indeed he was, but only in the highest and truest and best 
sense, as a noble and unselfish philanthropist, who if he sought for 
honour and fame, sought it by advancing the highest and best interests of 
his fellow-men, and by sowing through the Eastern Archipelago the seeds 
of Western commerce, civilisation, and law. 

It was as far back as the year 1830 that, having lost his commission in 
the Indian army by accidentally overstaying his furlough, he found him- 
self thrown on his own resources, and forced, as it were, to chalk out a 
career for himself. As a boy he had loved nothing so well as “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” and books of foreign adventure; and he resolved to penetrate 
those Eastern seas of which he had often read in childhood, and some por- 
tion of which he had just seen, and no more, in the Burmese campaign a 
few years previously. The death of his father put him in possession of the 
means of indulging this idea, and he purchased a yacht of 140 tons 
burden, the Roya/ist, in which he set sail, towards the close of 1838, from 
the mouth of the Thames, with a crew trained to obey him and feel faith in 
his command. We find him first reaching Sarawak in the following sum- 
mer with a cargo of antimony ore, and then lending his services toa native 
chief, Muda Hassim, uncle of the Sultan, in the suppression of a rebel- 
lion, The next step was for Muda Hassim to recommend the Sultan 
to entrust Sarawak to the care and government of the able Englishman, 
and forthwith James Brooke was duly installed as Rajah. 

It was in order to carry the blessings of law and civilisation into the 
Eastern Archipelago that he had set sail for Borneo, and he was not now 
about to néglect or forget the great end which he had proposed to him- 
self. The natives of the island were given to habits of piracy, and the 
horrors of slavery were not matters of mere tradition there. These evils, 
he felt, must be met boldly, and reformed forthwith; and for him to 





* It seems to us desirable that we should inform the reader that our ‘‘ Obituary 
Memoirs” are not necessarily notices of deaths which have taken place during the 
current month. 
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resolve was to perform. He soon attached to himself the native rulers by 
the tie of affection, and pursuing war as a pastime chased the pirates to 
their retreats, and scoured them from the seas, as Minos did, or is said to 
have done, some two or three thousand years before, in the seas around 
Crete and the Greek Archipelago. But these destructive measures were 
only the preliminary steps to a beneficent and constructive policy of 
amelioration. And what was that policy? It was not the kind of military 
despotism which was the natural resort of the adventurers of the Middle 
Ages, who ruled with the strong hand what they had gained by the strong 
hand, and portioned off their dominion among their followers, made 
ministers without any qualities of statesmanship. Brooke went alone 
among the Dyaks, not as a conqueror, but to live among them, in order 
to be at their service. His opinions as to their welfare were at their call ; 
so were his time, his faculties, and his experience ; but he desired them 
to govern themselves, so far as to agree on the objects and principles of 
government. They were ruled through their own reason, enlightened by 
his, and not merely by his will. Indeed, it may be doubted whether any- 
thing like this was ever seen before, since Europeans began to go forth 
among barbaric tribes. 

During certain hours of the day he sat or walked in public, like one of 
the old patriarchs, to administer a rude but even-handed justice among 
the Dyaks, who all looked up to his “raj” as the centre of authority. He 
resolved, also, that his sway should not be a source of expense to his 
people ; and that not a tax should be levied upon them while a shred of 
his own property remained in his hands; and while he himself lived on 
from day to day in the constant expectation of piratical attacks from 
strangers to his rule, his own people were progressing day by day in 
comfort, security, enlightenment, and social institutions. 

It is not our business to discuss the policy of England in regard to the 
Eastern Archipelago. If the advice of Sir Stamford Raffles did not avail 
to prevent our consigning that important region of the globe to perdition 
and the Dutch, it is hardly reasonable to hope that Brooke’s information 
and counsel would avail to use the remaining opportunity. It is enough 
to refer here to the one thing which determined the fate of Brooke and 
his enterprise: the vacillation of the English government. The British 
flag once protected Sarawak ; and great was the benefit to the community, 
native and European, and to their friends and their enemies. We had 
once a settlement at Labuan, and Brooke was the governor; and then 
again, the government drew back. At one time there was every reason to 
hope that British protection would give us the benefit of the harbours of 
Borneo for refuge and for trade ; and of the coal which abounds there, 
exactly in the best place for our steamers ; and of the best telegraphic 
centre that could be desired, for the sake of Australia, China, and India, all 
extending on different sides: and the anxious hopes of Brooke rose high ; 
and then again they were dashed by some apathy or some mysterious re- 
luctance on the part of government ; or overthrown by a mere change of 
the administration at home. Add to this the fact that for the rude disci- 
pline which he was obliged to adopt towards the pirate hordes, his conduct 
was severely criticised and censured by Mr. Joseph Hume, and other mem- 
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bers of the Imperial parliament, and his “raj” was made the subject of 
official inquiry, which he felt to be almost equivalent to an official censure. 

But through all these difficulties he carried on his rule just as if the 
fate of his people depended on himself. He came triumphantly out of an 
inquiry into his character as Rajah of Sarawak, which could never have 
been countenanced by any government which understood the man. The 
result confirmed his influence in his dominions; and the revolt of the 
Chinese, when his faithful Dyaks saved him from death and his house 
from burning and plunder, was the occasion of proving what the relation 
between himself and his people really was. Long before this, the wife ot 
the missionary bishop M‘Dougall had written an anecdote of the obeisance 
of a Dyak before the portrait of his “ great Rajah,” and had borne witness 
“‘how deep in the hearts of the natives lie love and reverence for Sir 
James Brooke : ” and now the love and reverence came out in action, so - 
as to move and convince the most sceptical of objectors. 

What hard work in the East could not do, however, was speedily effected 
by mistrust and jealousy at home working on a sensitive and generous 
disposition. Some ten years ago he had a slight paralytic seizure which 
threatened serious consequences, and forced him to return to England. 
From that time one or two short visits paid to the island of his adoption, 
filled up the intervals of the forced inaction to which broken health and 
spirits reduced him, his rule in the East being administered by the hand 
of a relative. His library and house in Borneo having been burnt, a 
subscription was raised in England to replace them ; and as the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge headed the lists, the amount raised was 
such as to enable him to purchase a small property in the south of Devon, 
where he ended his days in peace and tranquillity. 

Time, which tones down all things, has made the death of the Rajah of 
Sarawak a far less important historical incident than it would have been 
had it occurred a quarter of a century ago. Then it had been a matter 
for fair debate in Parliament whether the conqueror of the Dyaks was a 
strong-minded philanthropist or a rapacious oppressor, and the extent to 
which the national honour was involved in the actions of Sir James 
Brooke became a matter for grave deliberation. It is unnecessary to 
revive the discussions which followed the determined suppression of the 
Dyak revolt, or to minutely trace the incidents of a career which made 
“the Rajah” a terrible name to thousands of semi-civilised people. That 
so eventful a history should terminate peacefully, in a quiet English 
village, and that the country neighbour of the Devon squires—the paralytic 
old gentleman, whose failing health drew kindly sympathy from the 
humble people near—should be the Sir James Brooke who created a 
nationality, and who ruled Sarawak by the grace of his own right hand, 
has in it something of the irony of events. That the governorship of 
Labuan is regarded as a kind of parliamentary pension, and should be 
now held as a reward for party zeal, sounds again like a satire upon the 
stormy times in which the post was created, and the Rajah made the 
representative of the English crown. 

But Sir James Brooke, as one of the “representative men” of our 
country, belongs not to. this age, but to history. He was no American 
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filibuster—that corrupt and retrograde specimen of the buccaneer of the 
Middle Ages; he was no plunderer and maurader, like Walker in 
Nicaragua or Mexico. An “adventurer” in the best sense of the word, 
his life was a perpetual, and in the main, successful struggle against 
circumstances to which weaker men would have succumbed. Once in 
power he suppressed piracy, aided commerce, and promoted civilisation 
in his own summary and effective way. Like some potentates nearer 
home, when his own authority was secured he promoted public liberty 
within such limits as he himself prescribed. The Asiatics under him were 
taught some of the forms of constitutional government, and Sarawak is 
now ruled by a native council who act under the advice but not under the 
thraldom of the European governor. Brooke was such a nature as 
Carlyle loves to describe and his far-seeing policy, his romantic career, 
and bold and resolute deeds, rank him with such men as Blake and 
Raleigh, as Hastings and Clive. 

To use the eloquent words of a high modern authority, Sir James Brooke, 
instead of seizing on Sarawak, like a buccaneer of old, gave himself to 
Sarawak ; not grasping at the reins of government, so as to get them into 
his own hands, and found in his own family an hereditary sovereignty, 
but placing them in the hands of the natives, and teaching them how to use 
them for themselves. Instead of extorting a fortune from the Dyaks, and 
returning to England to be created a peer or a baronet, he sacrificed his 
private fortune for their interests, and spent his worldly goods upon them 
freely and generously. It has been the world’s wonder what sort of 
Christians Coster and his comrades could have been in their day ; and 
the world now sees, by a plain and unmistakeable example, what sort of 
a Christian the true knight-adventurer may be. One thing about him, 
however, is certain ; and that is, that his name will not speedily be for- 
gotten, either in England or in the Eastern Archipelago, where the name 
of Mosor Tuan, the “ great good man,” will long recal the memory of the 
able and impartial rule of one of the truest and most perfect specimens 
of nature’s own nobility. 





JAMES BUCHANAN. 


ANOTHER death which we have to chronicle is that of James Buchanan, 
ex-President of the United States, after some years spent in retirement 
from public affairs. A native of Franklin county, Pennsylvania, though of 
Irish extraction, he was called to the American bar in 1812, when not yet 
twenty years of age. In 1815 he had gained a high position at the bar 
and was elected to the State Legislature, where he became a strong main- 
tainer of Free-trade principles. In 1831 he was sent as Minister to St. 
Petersburgh, and signed the first commercial treaty between Russia and 
the United States. His attention was early directed to the slave-trade 
agitation, and he was one of the first to ask Congress to declare that the 
question of slavery must be settled by the States severally. He was also 
one of the strongest defenders of the American position in the Mexican 
war. Appointed American Minister at the Court of St. James’ in 1853, 
he represented the United States’ interests with dignity, courtesy, and 
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vigour. The Aix-la-Chapelle conference of American ministers in Europe 
on the Central American question gave him the opportunity of drawing up 
the state paper which gave him the most lasting fame, “The Ostend 
Manifesto,” as it was called. He returned to America in 1856, and in the 
November of the same year was elected to the Presidency by the demo- 
crats. Entering on his duties in the midst of the anti-slavery agitation, 
he found his four years of office but stormy ones, having to contend on 
the one hand with the pro-Slavery Congress-men, and with the Aboli- 
tionists on the other, while hampered by the attacks of a third party, “the 
Squatter sovereignty,” the bone of dispute being the question of slavery 
in the territories. In 1860 Mr. Buchanan gave his countenance to the 
extreme Southern Democrats, and parties being equally balanced between 
the rival claims of Mr. Douglas and Mr. Breckenridge, the result was 
the election of Abraham Lincoln. He laboured to the last for peace,and . 
never gave up the hope of seeing matters in dispute between the North 
and the South settled by a compromise, though the result showed that his 
hopes were unfounded. In 1866 he published a vindication of his policy 
as President, and he always prophesied that he would be the last Pre- 
sident of the “ United” States in their entirety. The last few years of 
his life he passed in seclusion and retirement, beloved by his neighbours 
and the inhabitants of the village where he lived. He was a first-rate 
orator and debater, and remarkable for his sage experience and know- 
ledge of public men. His administration was strong and vigorous, 
and his death carries away one of the last, if not the very last, of those 
statesmen who have combined the maintenance of a vigorous policy 
towards foreign states with a conservative policy in home affairs. 


THE QUEEN OF ABYSSINIA. 


LAST month we recorded the death of Theodore, King of Abyssinia. 
He perished by his own hand on the 13th of March. We have now to 
chronicle the death of his widow, who survived him only just two months. 
She died on the 15th of May, in the English camp, and the cause of her 
death, we are told, was consumption, hastened on, no doubt, by grief at 
the loss of her consort. She became the second wife of the deceased 
monarch about ten years ago, and her little son, Dejatch Alameo, now 
about eight years old, is to be brought up under English teaching, either 
at Bombay, or elsewhere. She was the daughter of the late king’s unfor- 
tunate rival, Oubié, and was only twenty-five years of age. She is described 
as having been graceful and handsome, and it is almost needless to add 
that she was treated with all becoming respect by her captors. 





SIR H. HALFORD. 


ANOTHER personage has passed away who deserves a few lines in these 
pages, Sir Henry Halford, Bart., who was for nearly thirty years the Con- 
servative M.P. for South Leicestershire. The descendant of an old 
cavalier who fought for King Charles I., and received him into his house’ 
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at Wistow, a few days only before the battle of Naseby, he was the son of 
the late eminent Court Physician of the same name. His zealous and 
persevering efforts while in Parliament on. behalf of the frame-work 
knitters in his own and the adjoining counties, though unsuccessful in 
bringing legislation to bear on the subject, were not without lasting fruits 
in the amelioration of the condition of the working classes of his native 
county, by whom he will be gratefully remembered. In former years he 
took a leading part in the management of county business, turning his 
attention especially to the discipline and treatment of the inmates of the 
county gaol. Since his retirement from parliamentary life he had spent 
much time and labour upon researches into the history of the first 
French Revolution, a work upon which he was engaged when a stroke 
of paralysis stopped his pen last autumn. He was an accomplished 
classic. More than thirty years ago he published a translation from 
Statius, on the marriage of Stella and Violantilla, which is not devoid of 
elegance ; and he was a correct composer in the Latin language, both in 
verse and prose. He was also a good modern linguist, and acquainted 
with the works of the chief French and German political philosophers, 
economists, and historians. 








ROBERT CHAMBERS. 


ON the 4th of June, in a very humble inn at the village of St. Anthony’s, 
on the banks of the Tyne, there died Robert Chambers, the ex-aquatic 
champion of the world. Oarsmen of renown are not uncommon in the 
southern portion of Great Britain ; and Thames, Tyne, and Wear, have 
from time to time witnessed the performances of watermen who could 
hold their own upon their “native element” against rivals from every 
quarter of the globe. But Robert Chambers stood by himself amongst 
all these. He was not only the first oarsman of his day, but the first 
oarsman whose deeds are recorded in the annals of boating ; and.now 
that the passion for this form of a manly sport is every year more fully 
developed, he ought not to be allowed to pass away unnoticed. .His career 
was, up to a recent period, an unbroken record of splendid victories ; and 
both in its successes and defeats it affords boating-men of every rank 
some useful lessons. A puddler by trade, he worked in his youth at one 
of the great forges on the banks of the Tyne; but early becoming acquainted 
with Harry Clasper, the veteran inventor of the outrigger, now exclusively 
used as the racing-boat, he became associated with him as a member of 
the champion four-oared crew which so long maintained the supremacy 
of the Tyne over the Thames. After taking part in some notable struggles 
in this character, young Chambers determined to test his qualities in 
single combat, and choosing a worthy antagonist in the person of Tom 
White, of London, he challenged him to a race on the Tyne, which, when 
it took place, proved one of the most remarkable contests upon record. 
The two men started fair, and kept well together for the first quarter of a 
mile, but when that distance had been gone over, Chambers, who was 
rowing hard, came suddenly in collision with a keel, and was detained for 
several minutes before he could extricate’ himself. In the meantime 
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White went gallantly ahead, and had got a start of nearly two hundred 
yards, when his antagonist was able to resume the race. Everybody 
believed that the struggle was decided—everybody, that is to say, except 
Chambers, who, warming to his work, rowed with such wonderful strength 
and speed that he had overhauled White within a mile, and came in first 
at the winning post by more than a hundred yards. This one match 
settled his position as the best oarsman of his day, and when he shortly 
afterwards invaded the Thames, and defeated its champion, Harry Kelley, 
by two hundred _ yards, his victory was taken as a mere matter of course 
by his supporters. As champion of England he held his own for six years 
against all comers, easily defeating not only the rivals who sprang up 
both on the Tyne, but those who came from distant quarters—notable 
amongst the latter being Green, the Australian sculler. At last, in 1865, 
the effects of the over-training to which he had been subjected in pre- . 
paring for his Countless matches began to tell upon him, and in that year 
he lost the championship, which was wrested from him by its former holder 
Kelley. From this time his wonderful powers seemed to fail, and though 
he struggled on bravely in his profession, and made many gallant fights, 
he could no longer hold his own against the enemy who was destroying 
his vital powers, and after a long illness, he died on the 4th of June, in 
his 37th year, of consumption, the result of over-training. 

When in his prime, Chambers had the ‘best style of any oarsman of 
modern times. He introduced the long, slow stroke, by means of which 
the Isis now gains its yearly victory over the Cam ; and it was this stroke, 
“unhasting, unresting,” that brought him to the front in so many brave 
struggles. His bodily strength was almost marvellous, and the saying on 
Tyne-side used to be, “Bob isn’t aman; he’s an engine. He was‘ cast’ at 
Hawks’s, and ‘fitted’ at Stephenson’s.” Indeed, it seemed then that no 
amount of bodily fatigue had any effect upon him, and he would row the 
last hundred yards of a four-mile race with as much speed and ease as 
the first. He had other personal qualities which were still more admir- 
able. To a.dauntless courage which never admitted the possibility of 
defeat, was united a resolute honesty that withstood temptations innumer- 
able. He never “sold” a race; never pulled other than “ straight and 
fair,” never tried to gain a victory by a foul or a fluke. By the working- 
men of Tyneside, he was simply idolised. Two hundred thousand people 
have watched him in one of his struggles on his native river ; his triumphs 
were celebrated in rude north country songs ; his portrait hung in countless 
Northumbrian cottages ; and when he died, not less than thirty thousand 
of his friends followed him to the grave. He was something better than 
a splendid oarsman : he was an honest man. The more is the pity that 
even he was not proof against the ruin wrought by over-training. 





N. B. WARD, ESQ., F.RS. 


AT the age of 77, passed away from among us the other .day, Mr. 
Nathaniel Bagshaw Ward, the eminent. surgeon, whose name will. be 
known and remembered, both at home and abroad, as the man who 
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invented the “ Wardian” cases, in which the beautiful ferns of tropical 
climates are now brought to England, all previous plans for acclimatising 
them having failed. His exquisite fernery at the back of his little house 
in Wellclose Square, was thirty years ago one of the sights of London; 
and a great privilege indeed was it thought to have the enfrée to it. Mr. 
Ward, who had retired for some years from his professional duties, was 
the friend and correspondent of Sir William Hooker, Sir Robert Schom- 
burgh, and a host of naturalists, including the Loudons and Loddiges of 
Hackney, and one of the oldest Fellows of the Royal and Linnzan 
Societies. 








PROFESSOR J. PLUCKER. 


BONN has lost her most learned son, Professor Julius Pliicker, the 
eminent mathematician, at the age of 57. His industry was great, and 
with the exception of some two years spent at Berlin, his whole life was 
spent in scientific research and professional duties. His papers deal mainly 
with such subjects as magnetism, the optical and magnetic phenomena of 
crystals, and pure and applied mathematics. He was a foreign member 
of the Royal Society, from whom he received the Copley Medal in 1866. 
His latest works include three papers, published in the “ Philosophical 
Transactions,” “On the Spectra of Gases and Vapours,” “On a new 
Geometry of Space,” and “Fundamental Views regarding Mechanics.” 
He was engaged on his mathematical researches down to the time of his 
death. 





REV. C. GOODRICH. 


THE Rey. Chauncey Goodrich, whose death is announced in the New 
York papers, at the age of 51, was one of a race of scholars, and was a 
graduate of Yale College. He retired from clerical duty in 1856, from 
which date he gave himself up entirely to literary occupations. He was 
best known, perhaps, as the revising editor of several editions of 
““Webster’s Dictionary,” and more especially of the large and unabridged 
edition issued in 1864. 





MR. EFFINGHAM WILSON. 


ANOTHER death of the month is that of Mr. Effingham Wilson, the 
eminent publisher of the Royal Exchange, at the age of 85 or 86. He 
formed one of the last of the literary links between this generation and the 
last, and was well known in City circles and in the world of literature as 
an upright, energetic, and honourable man. He published many most 
important commercial works, and also a variety of pamphlets relating to 
questions of trade, currency, civil reform, &c. Some thirty or forty years 
ago, however, his business was of a more miscellaneous character, includ- 
ing many novels and poems ; and it is perhaps worthy of note here to 
record that he was the very first publisher under whose auspices the 
public made the acquaintance of Alfred Tennyson. 





